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THE UNIFORMS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 


EVERAL years since I had occasion to assist Major Francis Duncan, 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Royal Regiment of Artillery, in pre- 
paring his history of that distinguished Corps. Subsequently I 

undertook to write for the Institute of Officers, at the United States Mil- 
itary Academy, a sketch of the regular American Artillery, in which I 
had served for several years as an officer. Incidentally, during these 
researches, I made notes as to “uniforms,” and, in response to a 
request from the N. Y. Historical Society, read to them in November 
last a paper on the “ Uniforms of the American Army,” upon which little 
had been written. 

In 1859, the Hon. Charles H. Warren read a short paper before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society on the origin of the historic “blue and 
buff” uniform of the Revolutionary Army, in which he said, “ many 
inquiries have been made, with very partial success, as to the time when 
it was first adopted as a military dress.” (Mass. Hist. Proc., 1859, 
p. 149.) He also remarked that it did not aypear this dress had ever 
been worn by any portion of the British Arnsy, but in this he was mis 
taken. We know that during the Colonial wars the thirteen British 
North American provinces raised a large number of volunteer regi- 
ments, which were employed against the public enemy. 

In 1755, Massachusetts alone had raised 8,000 soldiers, about one-fifth 
of her able-bodied population. (Patton’s History U. S., p. 243.) Baron 
Dieskau’s defeat in that year (September 8, 1755) was wholly due to the 
Provincials. (IV Bancroft, p. 211.) In the campaign of 1758 Massachu- 
setts raised 6,800 men. Of these, 2,500 served in garrison at Louisburg, 
and 300 joined Wolfe before Quebec. There were fourteen Provin- 
cial regiments, under Maj. Gen. Abercrombie, at Lake George and at 
Ticonderoga in 1758; the Provincials lost 422 killed, wounded and miss- 
ing. (6and 8 July, 1758; vide. Jour. Prov. Officer, vol. x Hist. Mag. n. 
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S., p. 113.) In 1759, Massachusetts, says Mr. Bancroft, “sent into the 
field, to the frontiers and to garrisons, more than 7,000 men, or nearly 
one-sixth of all who were able to bear arms. Connecticut, which distin- 
guished itself by disproportionate exertions, raised, as in the previous 
year, 5,000 men. New Jersey, in which the fencible men in time of 
peace would have been about 15,000, had already lost 1,000 men, and yet 
voted to raise 1,000 more.” General Prideaux’s command in taking Fort 
Niagara consisted of two New York regiments, besides a detachment of 
royal artillery, and other regulars; and Lord Amherst’s command at 
Ticonderoga had 5,743 regulars and an equal number of Provincials 
(Bancroft, vol iv, pp. 319, 321, 323.) 

The inquiry suggests itself, how were all these Provincial troops 
uniformed? Many of them, it is believed, were in plain clothes. Others, 
we know, wore the red coats of the British Army, furnished by the Brit- 
ish Government, and in this garb some, if not all the Massachusetts 
troops, were clothed; particularly those at Louisburg. (Preble’s Hist. 
Flag U.S., p. 132.) Still others were in Provincial uniforms, selected by 
the Provincial authorities, the prevailing color being blue, except where 
the troops acted as riflemen or rangers. Thus in the campaign of 
1755 the New Jersey regiment of infantry, under Colonel Peter 
Schuyler, which formed part of Brigadier-General William Shirley’s 
command in the operations against Fort Niagara, was denominated 
“the Jersey Blues.” (Mante’s Hist. Late War in America, pp. 29, 30.) 
We find also the following chronicle made as to the New Jersey troops: 
“New York City, 15 May, 1758. The New Jersey forces of between 
eleven and twelve hundred of the likeliest, well set men for the purpose, 
passed this place for Albany. They were under Col. Johnson, their uni- 
form blue, faced with red, grey stockings and buckskin breeches.” (Dun- 
lap’s Hist. N. Y., App. W., vol. ii, p. Ixvi.) From this undoubtedly 
came the expression “Jersey blues.” The uniform of the Virginia regi- 
ment of foot, commanded by Colonel George Washington, in the wars 
1756-63, was blue and buff, and this was also the uniform of the first 
armed associators at Alexandria, of which he acted as Colonel ex-officio, 
in 1775. (J. F. D. Smyth’s Tour in America, ed. 1784; 3d Sparks’ 
Writings of Washington, p. 4.) 

In New York we have still earlier record of the “blue uniform.” 
Thus the New York militia artillery company of 1738, commanded by 
Captain John Waldron, and aggregating 85 officers and men, was called 
the “blue artillery company.” (4 vol. Doc. Hist. N. Y., p. 138.) In 
1724, according to Dr. O’Callaghan, a New York City trooper’s coat was 
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scarlet, trimmed with silver lace, but by Act of 3d October, 1739, the 
color of the coat was changed to blue, and in 1744, and subsequently, the 
coats and breeches were blue, with gilt or brass buttons, scarlet waist- 
coats and hats, laced with silver or gold lace. (3d vol. Hist. Mag. n.s., 
p- 176.) In 1772-3, the uniforms of the battalion of independent foot 
companies of militia, under Colonel John Lasher, in New York City, 
were as follows (vili vol. Doc. Relating to Col. Hist. N. Y., p. 601): 
“Grenadier Co.—Uniform: blue, with red facings. Fusileers—blue, with 
red facings, bearskin caps. <A brass plate on their caps, with the words, 
“ Fusileers” and “sa/us populi suprema lex.” The German Fusileers, under 
Captain Sebastian Bauman, who subsequently commanded the battalion 
of artillery retained in service at the close of the Revolution, had a blue 
uniform, with red facings, silver lace, bearskin caps, and white plates, with 
the words, “German Fusileers.” ‘“ Zhe Union’’ was another company 
whose uniform was blue, with red facings, as also the “ Light Infantry 
Company” and “ Oswego Rangers”’’—the latter having small round hats, 
with brass plate against the crown, inscribed with the words, “ Oswego 
Rangers.” All had white underclothes, black half-gaiters and black gar- 
ters. In addition to these, were the “ Bold Forresters,’’ whose uniform 


was a short green coat, small round hat, looped up at the side, and the 
word “ Freedom” ona brass plate in front. The “Sportsman’s Com- 


’ 


pany,” “Corsicans” and “Rangers” also had green coats with crimson 
or buff facings. Colonel Lasher's Battalion, as the “ 1st New York regi- 
ment of militia,” fought gallantly at the battle of Long Island, 27th 
August, 1776. The 1st Company New York Militia Artillery had in 1772 
(December 5) a uniform, which subsequently became the uniform of the 
regular American Artillery, viz.: ‘Dark blue, with red facings and red 
linings, white underclothes, black half-gaiters and garters.” 

Other provinces also had military organizations. Thus in Boston, 
Mass., were the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. of 1638, the “ Gov- 
ernor’s Corps of Cadets” of 1741, of which John Hancock was at one 
time the Colonel; the “ Boston Train of Artillery,” or Paddock’s Ar- 
tillery Company of 1763, whence subsequently came Colonels John 
Crane, Ebenezer Stevens, Henry Burbeck, and many other skillful artil- 
lery officers, and the “ Boston Grenadier Company ” of 1772, of which 
Maj.-Gen. Henry Knox was the Lieutenant. Rhode Island had its “ New- 
port Artillery Company” of 1741, and its “ United Train of Artillery ” of 
1774. Connecticut had its “ First Company of Governor’s Foot Guards” 
of 1771, uniformed in scarlet coats, turned up with black, buff cassimere 
waitcoats and breeches, and bearskin hats, and the “ Second Company 
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Governor’s Foot Guards” of 1774, uniformed in scarlet coats, with buff 
lappels, cuffs and collars, plain silver-washed buttons, white vests, 
breeches and stockings, black half-leggings and ruffled shirts. In Penn- 
sylvania was the “First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry or Light 
Horse” of 1774 (still in existence), which participated in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton, and wore dark brown short coats, faced and lined 
with white, white vests and breeches, high top boots, round black hats, 
bound with silver cord anda buck’s tail; housings brown edged with white, 
and the letters L. H. worked on them; white belts, sword and carbine. 
(vide. Hist. Mass. Soc. Cincinnati. xiv vol. Army and Navy Jour. pp. 284, 
316, 332, 348, 364, 380.) On 20 June, 1775, Washington reviewed in Phil- 
adelphia the three battalions of that city, together with the Artillery 
Company and City Troop. The Light Infantry Company of the first 
battalion, Colonel John Dickinson, is reported to have been uniformed in 
light blue and buff. (Potter’s Amer. Monthly Mag., vol. vi, p. 32.) 

Eventually, after the Revolutionary war had progressed for several 
years, d/ue became the prescribed color for the coats of the American 
Army. That it became the distinctive color of the American Army 
was undoubtedly due to the fact that it had always been the insignia of 
the Whigs, the Covenanters having adopted that color from the history of 
the ancient Israelites, who were enjoined to put upon the fringe of their 
garments a ribbon of blue. (Numbers xv, v. 8. 2d Laing, p. 105. High- 
more’s Hist. London Artillery Company, p. 108.) 

According to Lord Macaulay, the appellation “ Whig ”’is of Scotch 
origin, and was fastened on the Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and 
transferred to those English politicians who showed a disposition to op- 
pose the Court and treat Protestant non-conformists with indulgence. 
(I Macauley’s Hist. Eng., p. 202.) During the English Civil War, the 
field of the “ Long Parliament” flag was blue. Under the “ Protect- 
orate,” says Commodore Preble, “ we find a blue flag in use, bearing in 
the field the two shields of England and Ireland.” Early in the Revo- 
lutionary War a flag, nearly resembling the “Long Parliament”’ flag, 
appears to have been used. In the battle of Long Island, however, the 
flag captured by the Hessian regiment Rall was of red damask, with 
the word “Liberty” upon it. This may have been a regimental color. 
(Hessian Narrative, ii vol. L. I. Hist. Soc. Mem., p. 437.) During the 
English Civil War the colors or flags were principally red for the Roy- 
alists, orange for the Parliamentarians, and blue for the Scotch. (Com. 
George H. Preble’s Hist. U. S. Flag, pp. 118-133.) Orange or buff 
was also a Holland or Netherland insignia, and also dark blue. The 
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third regiment of foot in the British Army, commonly termed the 
“ Buffs,” or Holland Regiment, was raised in 1572 for service in that 
country, and had a red coat, with buff facings, buff waistcoats, buff 
breeches, and buff colored stockings. The particular shade of dark blue 
prescribed as the “ Regulation” color for the coats of the American 
Army, had, towards the close of the last century, the distinctive appel- 
lation of “ Dutch blue,” as appears from a number of bills in my pos- 
session, rendered to regular artillery officers by fashionable Philadel- 
phia tailors of the period. The regiment of Royal Horse Guards or 
“blues,” raised by Charles II., wore a blue uniform with red facings, 
yellow bindings on their hats and buff belts. (Capt. Packe’s Hist. Royal 
Horse Guards, pp. 32-37.. Royal Warrant, 26 Jan., 1661.) 

When King William III.’s Master General of the Ordnance, the Duke 
de Schomberg, was about to set sail from Chester for Ireland to meet 
the Irish forces of King James II., he issued a warrant in 1689, prescrib- 
ing that the Royal Regiment of Artillery should have “ blue coats, lined 
with orange, and brass buttons, and that their hats should be bound with 
the same color. Also that the drivers or carters in the regiment should 
wear grey coats, faced with orange.” (I Duncan’s Hist. Royal Artillery, 
p. 59.) Blue and buff, therefore, being the insignia of the Whigs in 
Great Britain, and typical of the British struggles for constitutional lib- 
erty, naturally became the colors of the Whig party in America. (Albe- 
marle’s Memoirs of Rockingham, ii, 276.) 

It is not to be supposed, however, that these became at once the pre- 
vailing or principal colors in the American service. On the contrary, 
we know, either from the narrations of our ancestors, who were there, 
or from contemporary report, that at the affairs of Lexington and Con- 
cord the Provincials were without uniform. As to “ Bunker Hill,” Maj. 
General Henry Dearborn, subsequently Secretary of War, and General- 
in-Chief, who commanded the right company in Colonel John Stark’s 
New Hampshire regiment, as captain, has said that, “ Not an officer or 
soldier of the Continental troops exgaged was in uniform, but were in the 
plain and ordinary dress of citizens.” (VIII Hist. Mag., p. 272.) 

No statute or regulation can be found in Virginia, or New Jersey, or 
Massachusetts, prescribing the dress of their troops. (Mr. Warren in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 1859, p. 150; Adjt. Gen. Stryker, N. J., 31 Oct., 
1876.) The enlisted men of the 1st Virginia Regiment of Infantry were, 
however, in the year 1775 uniformed at their own expense in hunting 
shirts, leggings, and with bindings on their hats. (Lt. Col. Christian to 
Va. Convention, 19 Dec., 1775, IV Amer. Arch., 4th series, p.92.) The 
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5th Regiment South Carolina Riflemen was similarly uniformed. (S. C. 
Prov. Cong., 22 February, 1776). 

On this subject, a curious fact was related, before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, relative to Wash- 
ington, when a delegate to the 2d Continental Congress, which organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, 1oth May, 1775. Immediately after that body 
met, the official accounts of the affairs of Lexington and Concord were 
laid before it (Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., June, 1858, p. 70): “The next 
thing we know of Washington,” said Mr. Adams, “is that he is attend- 
ing the meetings, dressed in a military uniform, and giving useful advice 
on all military questions. This fact, which only comes down to us inci- 
dentally through an allusion to it in aletter of John Adams to his wife, 
had ever struck the speaker (Mr. C. F. Adams) with great force, as devel- 
oping the state of feeling of Washington at this period; for, it should 
be remembered, that he was not at the time acting in any military capa- 
city ; neither does it appear what was the uniform he wore—probably 
that of a Colonel of Virginia Militia. Certainly, the attendance of any 
member of a deliberative body, dressed in uniform, would be regarded 
as startling at this day. Mr. Adams said he had always construed this 
as Washington’s way of announcing that his mind was made up, and that 
he was ready to take his place in the ranks in any capacity to which his 
country should call him.” <A few days later he was elected General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Army, and arrived at Cambridge 
2d July, 1775. 

Dr. Thatcher, in his Military Journal for the 20th of that month, says 
that Washington’s dress was a blue coat, with buff-colored facings, buff 
underdress, &c. Twelve days after his arrival at Headquarters, Cam- 
bridge, he issued the following order on the subject of uniforms: “To 
prevent mistakes, the General officers and their aides-de-camp will be 
distinguished in the following manner: The Commander-in-Chief by a 
light blue ribband, worn across his breast, between his coat and waist- 
coat. The Majors and Brigadiers General, by a pink ribband, worn in 
like manner. The aides-de-camp, by a green ribband.” (General Orders 
Hdars., Cambridge, 14th July, 1775.) A few days later, this General Order 
was followed by another, which was as follows: “As the Continental Army 
have unfortunately no uniforms, and consequently many inconveniences 
must arise from not being able always to distinguish the commissioned off- 
cers from the non-commissioned, and the non-commissioned from the 
privates, it is desired that some badges of distinction may be immedi- 
ately provided ; for instance, that the field officers may have red or pink 
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colored cockades in their hats; the captains, yellow or buff, and the sub- 
alterns, green. They are to furnish themselves accordingly. The ser- 
geants may be distinguished by an epaulette or stripe of red cloth sewed 
upon their right shoulder; the corporals by one of green.’ = * 
(General Orders Hdgqrs., Cambridge, 23 July, 1775.) On the next day 
he issued an additional General Order, as follows; “It being thought 
proper to distinguish the Majors from the Brigadiers General by some 
particular mark, for the future the Majors General will wear a broad 
purple ribband.” (General Orders Hdqrs., Cambridge, 24 July, 1775.) 
He also urged the officers “to put themselves. in proper uniform.” (Gen- 
eral Orders Hdqrs., Cambridge, 11 Dec., 1775, and 5 Jan., 1776.) 

Two portraits of Washington represent him with this light blue rib- 
band, viz.: the one intended for the Stadtholder of Holland, and cap- 
tured en route by Captain Keppel of the British Navy in 1780, and the 
other, which was painted for Louis XVI. of France. 

From these arose the statement, even very recently repeated, that 
Washington was a Marshal of France, because he commanded the 
French forces in this country under the Count de Rochambeau. To 
this it is sufficient to say; Ist, that a garter blue ribbon was xo¢ the 
‘badge of a Marshal of France; 2d, that Washington commanded 
the French according to the pre-arranged understanding; and 3d, be- 
cause he held the commission of “ General and Commander-in-Chief,” 
while Rochambeau was only a Lieutenant-General. His Aids-de-Camp, 
certainly as early as the winter of 1777-8, wore the same blue and buff 
as their Chief. (Correspondence of Col. John Laurens, A. D, C., 9 Feb- 
ruary, 1778, p. 120.) 

In November, 1755, Congress, after having obtained the views 
of the New England Governors and of Washington, resolved, 
4th November, that the clothing for the army be paid for by stop- 
pages out of the men’s pay; “that it be dyed brown, and the distinc- 
tions of regiments made in the facings.” ‘“ Brown,” therefore, for the 
time being, became the regulation color, and Washington ordered the 
Colonels upon the new establishment “ to settle as soon as possible with 
the Quartermaster-General the uniform of their respective regiments, 
that the buttons may be properly marked, and the work finished without 
delay.” (General Orders Hdgqrs., Cambridge, 13 Nov., 1775; |. J. 
Greenwood, p. 32, VI Vol. Potter’s Amer. Monthly.) 

Connecticut in the following year undertook to uniform her regi- 
ments in brown, instead of the scarlet formerly worn by the troops of 
that province. (I Amer. Arch., 5th series, p. 455.) In June, 1775, the 
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New York Provincial Congress (28 June) directed the State Commis- 
sary (Col. Peter T. Curtenius) to purchase for the four New York infant- 
ry regiments, then raising, sufficient cloth to make 712 short coats; for 
each, as follows: “1st. Coarse blue broad cloth with crimson cuffs and 
facings. 2d. Light brown coarse broad cloth with blue cuffs and facings. 
3d. Grey coarse broad cloth with green cuffs and facings. 4th. Dark 
brown coarse broad cloth with scarlet cuffs and facings.” 

As New York raised other regiments, the Provincial Congress direct- 
ed that the coats of each regiment be made with different facings, as in 
the British Army. (Res. 4 July, 1775; II Vol. 4th series Amer. Arch., 
Pp. 1329, 1334, 1338.) General Washington had been in New York, on 
his way to Cambridge, on 25 June, 1775, and undoubtedly then wore his 
uniform of blue and buff. In the Journals of the New York Committee 
of Safety for 16th July, 1775, appears a letter from Captain John Lamb, 
commanding the New York Artillery Company, Continental Army, 
in which he requests that their clothing may be “blue with buff cuffs 
and facings.” The Committee accordingly ordered “ that their clothing 
be blue, faced with buff.” (II Vol., 4th series, Amer. Arch., p. 1791.) 
This is the first instance of any “ Revolutionary” troops being uni- 
formed in the old Whig Royal Artillery uniform of William and Mary’s 
reign. Captain Lambs’s company did gallant service, and suffered 
severely, at Quebec, under Brigadier-General Montgomery. 

We have now arrived at the year 1776. In the month of January 
(6th January, 1776) a second artillery company was ordered to be 
raised by the New York Provincial Congress, to which Alexander Ham- 
ilton was subsequently appointed Captain. This company, with many 
vicissitudes of consolidation and incorporation, still exists as a foot bat- 
tery [F] in the 4th U. S. Artillery, being the oldest living unit of organ- 
ization in the regular army. In March (4th March, 1776), the New York 
Provincial Congress ordered it to be furnished with sufficient coarse blue 
cloth to make a coat for each man, the expense to be deducted from his 
pay. Whether the facings were red or buff, the record does not indi- 
cate, but it is quite probable they were red, as being the color hereto- 
fore of the Provincial Artillery companies. Alexander Hamilton was 
not appointed its captain until ten days later. 

As other regiments were raising in New York than the first four, and 
as there was a great scarcity of the proper cloth to make the uniforms 
of, the State Commissary was directed by the New York Committee of 
Safety (26 March, 1776) to provide frocks of the most proper cloth he 
may be able to procure; and as a firm in Albany had just imported from 
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Canada a sufficient quantity of woolen cloth, blue, grey and brown, to 
clothe two regiments, he was enabled (by the Albany Com., 11th April, 
1776) to procure enough for that purpose. (V Amer. Arch., 4 series, p. 
857; Res. N. Y. Prov. Cong., 24 June, 1776; I Amer. Arch., 5 series, p. 
203.) It is, therefore, evident that in the years 1775 and 1776 the regi- 
ments of the New York Line were respectively clothed in blue, brown 
or grey broad-cloth. 

At this time Colonel Anthony Wayne was in New York City, with 
three companies of his regiment, the 4th Pennsylvania, aggregating 234 
men, the remainder being in Philadelphia. (Res. U. S. Cong., 20 Feb., 
1776.) The fear that the British on evacuating Boston would proceed 
directly to New York had hastened their arrival. The Colonel’s letter (of 
26 April, 1776) to John Hancock, President of Congress, graphically de- 
picts the condition of hismen. Said he: “ The three companies that are 
here were obliged to march without a single waistcoat, and but one shirt 
per man, and most of them too small, although made of the worst linen.” 
Very possibly the efforts of the 200 Pennsylvanians to get into their soli- 
tary, but too’small, shoddy shirts, gave rise to some of that profanity 
against which Washington soon had to issue such pointed General 
Orders. (G. O. Army Hdgrs., N. Y., 3d Aug., 1776; “ New England 
troops did not formerly swear.” vide. Brig. Orders—Parsons,—West 
Point, 30 July, 1779.) 

In July, 1776, from his Head-quarters in New York, Washington 
issued the following General Orders (G. O. Hdars., N. Y., 24 July, 1776): 

The General, being sensible of the difficulty and expense of providing 
clothes, of almost every kind, for the troops, feels an unwillingness to 
recommend, much more to order, any kind of uniform; but as it is ab- 
solutely necessary that men should have clothes, and appear decent and 
tight, he earnestly encourages the use of hunting shirts with long 
breeches made of the same cloth, gaiter fashion about the legs, to all 
those yet unprovided. No dress can be had cheaper or more convenient, 
as the wearer may be cool in warm weather and warm in cool weather, 
by putting on under clothes, which will not change the outward dress, 
winter or summer; besides, it is a dress justly supposed to carry no small 
terror to the enemy, who think every such person a complete marks- 
man,” 

This may be set down as the date of introduction of the modern 
trouser or pantaloon; because the troops from that time forth, with excep- 
tional instances, wore the overall, which came down over the shoe, with 
a strap underneath, and buttoned at the ankle with four buttons. Ina 
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campaigning country like America, the British soon saw the advantage 
of this garment and adopted it for that service. They also imitated the 
Americans in the two rank formation instead of three—a tactical ar- 
rangement which subsequently became general. (Tactics by Lt. Col. 
Wm. Dalrymple, Queen’s Royal Regiment, Ed. 1782, pp. 9-11.) 

In the battles of Long Island and White Plains, and the affair of Har- 
lem Heights, the Americans were almost wholly without uniforms, except 
the New York and Maryland troops, the Delaware regiment, and some 
of Pennsylvania—the officers being alone distinguished from their men 
by the colored cockades of their grades, and the riflemen by a white 
band on the arm. (General Orders, Harlem Heights, 8 Oct., 1776) As 
the Hessian uniform was dark blue, with red facings, and as the Dela- 
ware regiment of Continental infantry, under Colonel John Haslet, was 
in the same uniform, a small British detachment was captured in the 
action of the 27th August, in consequence of mistaking the Delawares 
for the Hessians. (II Vol. Memoirs Long Island Hist. Society, p. 18o. ; 
Captain Robert Johnson’s [Recruiting Officer, 1 N. Y. Regt.] adver- 
tisements in Gaines’ N. Y. Gazette, 26 Sep., 1776: “ N. Y. soldiers in 
dark or light blue, grey or brown, faced with green;” John Sullivan 
Martin’s statement in [I Vol. L. I. Hist. Memoirs, p. 509; Memoirs of 
Capt. Alex. Graydon, 5th Pa., p. 147; Capt. Sam’l Gilbert’s { Col. Prescott’s 
7th Mass.] advertisement in Continental Gazette, 12 July, 1776; Capt. An- 
drew Peters, of Col. Jos. Read’s 13th Foot, -in Continental Gazette, | June, 
1776; Capt. Benjamin Gates, in Col. Jonathan Hotman’s Mass. Infantry, 
Continental Gazette, 21 August, 1776; Capt. Jan. L. DeWitt’s, of Colonel 
Johannes Hardenberg’s N. Y. Regiment, at Greenwich, Continental Ga- 
sette, 24 July, 1776; Capt. Jas. Robison, of Col. Johannes Hardenberg’s 
Regiment, at Greenwich, Continental Gazette, 21 August, 1776; IV Vol. 
Hist. Mag., p. 344: Mass. advertisement for supply of clothing. 

Captain Graydon, in his Memoirs, has left us a sketch of the Connec- 
ticut Light Horse, who came to New York City for a tour of service in 
July, 1776. He says they consisted of a considerable number of old- 
fashioned men, probably farmers and heads of families, as they were 
generally middle-aged, and many of them apparently beyond the merid- 
ian of life. * * * Instead of carbines, they generally carried fowl- 
ing-pieces, some of them very long, and such as in Pennsylvania are 
used for shooting ducks. Here and there one, “his youthful garments, 
well saved,” appeared in a dingy regimental of scarlet, with a triangular, 
tarnished, laced hat (p. 155). The newspaper of the day said: “Some 
of these worthy soldiers assisted in their present uniforms at the first 
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reduction of Louisburg, and their ‘lank, lean cheeks, and war worn 
coats,’ are viewed with more veneration by their honest countrymen 
than if they were glittering Nabobs from India, or Bashaws with nine 
tails.” (NV. Y. Packet, 11 July, 1776.) 

It appears that the State of Connecticut early in 1776 sent to Colo- 
nel Jedediah Huntington’s regiment red coats which had been on hand 
and belonged to the Colony. Whether they were worn at the battle of 
Long Island, it is impossible to determine. The Ist, 2d and 3d New 
Jersey Continental regiments of infantry, respectively commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel William Winds, and Colonels William Maxwell and Elias 
Dayton, were this year in the Northern Army, under Major-General 
Horatio Gates, and wore the New Jersey Provincial dark blue uniforms, 
although not the only troops in that command thus uniformed. (G. O. 
Hdars., Ticonderoga, 21 August, 1776.) 

In the court-martial records of the period, we find that an infantry 
Lieutenant was tried “for assuming the rank of a Captain—wearing a 
yellow cockade, and mounting guard in that capacity.” (G. O. Hdgrs., 
N. Y., 15 August, 1776, Lieut. Jacob Holcomb’s case, Col. Philip John- 
son’s New Jersey Regiment Militia.) 

Captain Graydon, 5th Pennsylvania, in his memoirs, says that the 
officers of Smallwood’s gallant Maryland battalion “exhibited a mar- 
tial appearance by a uniform of scarlet and buff, which, by the bye,” says 
he, “savored somewhat of a servility of imitation, not fully according 
with the independence we had assumed” (p. 180). At the capture of 
Fort Washington Captain Graydon was taken prisoner, and confined in 
the barn of Colonel Morris’ house, more recently known as the late 
Madame Jumel’s. ‘“ Here,” says he, “were men and officers of all de- 
scriptions, regulars and militia troops, Continental and State, some in 
uniforms, some without them, and some in hunting shirts, the mortal 
aversion of a red coat.” (p. 207. See also Deposition Priv. Wm. Dar- 
lington of Captain Wallace’s Company, Pa. Flying Camp, 15 December, 
1776, I1f Amer. Arch., 5 series, p. 1234.) 

The uniform of Washington’s Guard, commanded by Captain Caleb 
Gibbs, was in June, 1776 (it having been formed 12th March, 1776—G. 
O. Hdaqrs., Cambridge, 11 March, 1776), a blue coat, faced with buff, red 
waistcoat, buckskin breeches, and black felt hat, bound with white tape. 
The bayonet and body belts were also white. (Gaines’ V. Y. Gazette, 
17 June, 1776.) 

A deserter from Capt. William Kelly’s company, riflemen, at Bergen, 
had on a short red coat and striped trousers. (Gaines’ MV. Y. Gazette 
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and Weekly Mercury, 17 June, 1776.) Another deserter from the 
5th Regiment New Jersey Militia (Capt. George Anderson’s company, 
Colonel Silas Newcombe’s Regiment) had on an old wool hat, bound 
with yellow binding, a coarse, blue short coat, no under jacket, old 
leather breeches, light blue stockings, and, according to the advertise- 
ment, pretty good shoes and brass buckles. (Hugh Gaines’ JW. Y. Ga- 
sette, 29 July, 1776.) 

Captain Moses Rawling’s company of Maryland riflemen wore green 
hunting shirts, and leggings to match. (Constitutional Gazette, 12 June, 
1776.) These riflemen, like Colonel Daniel Morgan’s 11th Virginia, 
whose uniform was white, had long smock-frocks or shirts of thick linen 
cloth or woolen, with furbelows, or ruffled strips of the same material 
around the neck, on the shoulders, at the elbows, and about the wrists; 
a broad, white belt over the left shoulder for the cartridge box; a black 
stock; hair in a cue; and a broad brimmed, round topped, black hat: 
leggings reaching to the shoe. 

In 1776, New York appears to have had some of the best uniformed 
regular troops. (II Amer. Arch., 5 series, p. 1135.) 

There was no uniformity, however, in colors or facings. Inthe Penn- 
sylvania regiments of the Continental line, the 1st Pennsylvania Infantry 
had brown coats, faced with buff (Col. John Philip De Haas); 2d Pennsyl- 
vania, blue coats, faced with red; round black hats, black ferreting or 
binding (Col. Arthur St. Clair); 3d Pennsylvania, brown regimental 
coats, white facings, pewter buttons with No. 3 upon them; black cocked 
hats, with white tape binding, and buckskin breeches (Col. John Shee) ; 
4th Pennsylvania, blue regimental coats, white facings (Col. Anthony 
Wayne); 5th Pennsylvania, blue regimental coats, with white facings 
(Col. Robt. Magaw); 6th Pennsylvania, blue regimental coats, with red 
facings (Col. Wm. Irvine). 

Some of the militia riflemen who fought at Long Island and White 
Plains had black hunting shirts; others white, and still others, yellow, 
green or blue. (IV Hist. Mag., p. 352.) 

According to an official return rendered in December, 1776, the first 
Continental regiment Light Dragoons, which had been raised in differ- 
ent parts of Virginia, marched to join General Washington, having 
some of its companies uniformed in blue coats, faced with red, and oth- 
ers in brown coats, faced with green. All, however, had leather breeches. 
(III Vol. Amer. Arch., 5 series, p. 1270.) 

During the war this regiment was successively commanded by Col- 
onels Theodoric Bland and Anthony Walton White. 
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So great became the need of clothing, during the retreat across the 
Jersies in December, 1776, that the charitably disposed citizens of Phila- 
delphia were appealed to to furnish their o/d and cast-off clothing for the 
American Army, which was duly distributed by General Washington 
before the battle of Trenton. (III Amer. Arch., 5 series, pp. 1245-1271.) 

The regiment of artillery commanded by Colonel Henry Knox had at 
this time no uniform, each enlisted man being in the garb which he prob- 
ably wore on enlistment. (vide. advertisements of deserters, Gaines’ 
Y. Gazette, 17 June, 1776.) 

In 1777, and subsequently, the uniform for the four regular regi- 
ments constituting the Corps of Artillery was a blue or black coat, 
reaching to the knee, and full trimmed, lappels fastened back, with 
ten open-worked button holes in yellow silk on the breast of each lappel, 
and ten large regimental yellow buttons, at equal distances, on each side ; 
three large yellow regimental buttons on each cuff, and a like number on 
each pocket flap. The skirts to hook back, showing the red lining; bot- 
tom of coat cut square, red lappels, cuff linings, and standing capes ; 
single-breasted white waistcoat, with twelve small yellow regimental but- 
tons, white breeches, black half gaiters, white stock, ruffled shirt, and 
at the wrists, and black cocked hat bound with yellow; red plume, 
and black cockade, gilt handled small sword, and gilt epaulettes, 

In the Navy, Massachusetts in 1776 prescribed green coats and white 
facings for her officers. (Res. Mass. Council, 29 April, 1776.) The 
United States prescribed for its Navy officers blue coats, with red 
facings, red waistcoats, blue breeches, and yellow buttons; and for its 
marine officers a green coat, with white facings, white breeches, edged 
with green, white waistcoat, white buttons, silver epaulettes, and black 
gaiters. (Res. Marine Com., Philadelphia, 5 Sept., 1776.) The uni- 
form of the marines of the Pennsylvania Navy was a brown coat, faced 
with green, letters I. P. B. on the buttons, anda cocked hat (I Pa. Arch., 
2 series, p. 234); and in this uniform, under Captain William Brown, 
they joined General Washington, and fought at Trenton and Princeton. 

As uniform clothing soon became scarce, Congress and the States 
respectively undertook to provide for the officers as well as the men 
(XII Vol. Penn. Col. Rec., pp. 241, 278, 358, 417; Lt. Isaac Guion, 2d U. 
S. Arty., to Col. John Lamb, Arty. Park, Totoway, 15 Oci., 1780); reg- 
ulating the price to be charged. (Res. Cong., 25 Nov., 1779.) Thus 
each officer was entitled to one watch coat; one body coat; four vests, 
one for winter and three for summer; four pair breeches, two for winter 
and two for summer; four shirts; four stocks; six pair stockings, three 
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pair worsted and three pair thread ; and four pair shoes. (vide. Receipts 
of Arty. Officers in Lt. Col. Ebenezer Stevens’ Papers.) 

Captain Graydon, having been paroled by the British, proceeded 
from New York to Washington’s Headquarters at Morristown, in July, 
1777. In his diary from this place, he says (p. 278): “ The period for 

* * unity of color, however, had not yet arrived; though, from the 
motley, shabby covering of the men, it was to be inferred that it was 
rapidly approaching. Even in General Wayne himself there was in this 
particular a considerable falling off. His quondam regimental, as Colo- 
nel of the 4th Battalion, was * * blue and white, in which he had 
been accustomed to appear with exemplary: neatness; whereas he was 
now dressed in character for McHeath or Captain Gibbet, in a dingy 
red coat, with a black rusty cravat, and tarnished laced hat.” In a col- 
ored engraving, published 2d January, 1778, in London (by John Mor- 
ris), Major-General Gates is represented as dressed in a red coat with 
buff facings. (Preble’s Hist. U. S. Flag, p. 164.) 

During the Revolutionary War, Congress passed many resolutions 
with a view to obtain, principally abroad, uniform suits of green, blue 
and brown colors, with suitable facings. (Res. 3 Jany., 1776, as to 
brown and blue cloths and different colors for facings ; 19 June, 1776, as 
to buckskin breeches and waistcoats; 8 Oct., 1776, as to annual allow- 
ance, including linen hunting shirts ; 23 Oct., 1776; 3 Dec., 1776: 
Dec., 1776; 5 Feb., 1777; 6 Sept., 1777, price of articles for soldiers ; 
14 Sept., 1777; 10 June, 1778, as to purchasing different kinds of buck- 
les, red cadis for lining of uniforms—serge, both scarlet, sky-blue, brown 
and white for linings, spatterdashes for soldiers, cloth for officers and 
soldiers ; 18 Jan. 1781, prescribing soldier’s allowances.) 

At the battles of Stillwater and Saratoga, in 1777, the greater por- 
tion of the infantry of the army under Major General Gates, were 
without uniforms. The Hessian officer, Briefivechsel, in corroborating 
this statement, says that a “few of the officers wore regimentals, and 
those fashioned to their own notions, according to cut and color. 
Brown coats with sea-green facings, white linings, silver trimmings, and 
grey coats in abundance, with buff facings and cuffs and gilt buttons ; 
in short, every variety of pattern.” (I. Vol. Ruttenber’s History New- 
burgh, p. 280.) Trumbull, in his painting of Burgoyne’s surrender, 
now in the Rotunda at the Capitol, faithfully depicts the clothing worn 
on that memorable occasion by the American troops. From buttons 
and other articles found on those battle fields, and now in the possession 
of C. I. Bushnell, Esq., of New York city, it is evident that nearly, if 
not quite all the militia fought in their ordinary farmer’s dress. 
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The sufferings of the troops for the want of clothing culminated in 
the years 1777-8, prior to assistance from France. Col. John Bayard, 
in writing to President Wharton, of Penn., thus referred to Brig. ong 
Wayne's Division of the Pennsylvania Line: Begmneone Dee, nae 777.— 
* The New England men well clothed. * * em 
General Wayne assures us if he had not sent out officers to buy clothing 
of every kind through the country his troops must have been naked, 
and now there are above one third that have neither br eeches, shoes, 
stockings, blankets, and are by that means rendered unable to do duty, 
or, indeed, keeping the field. It is truly distressing to see these poor 
naked fellows encamped on bleak hills, and yet when any prospect of 
an action with the enemy, these brave men appear full of spirits and 
eager for engaging. Yesterday it was expected Gen. Howe would 
come out. Our Army was drawn out to receive him, and continued 
under arms until 10 o’clock. (VI. Pa. Archives, p. 61.) In the Rhode 
Island Contingent of Continentals or regulars, consisting of the 1st and 
2d regiments of infantry, respectively, under Colonels Christopher 
Greene and Israel Angell, the distress for proper uniforms was so great 
that Brigadier-General J. M. Varnum, who inspected them on the 27th 
August, 1777, wrote as follows: “The naked situation of the troops, 
when observed parading for duty, is sufficient to extort the tears of com- 
passion from every human being. There are not two in five who have 
a shoe, stocking, or so much as breeches to render them decent.” De- 
spite what they had thus suffered, these regiments, a few days later, 
highly distinguished themselves at “Germantown” and “ Red Bank.” 
(Procedings Mass. Hist. Soc., 1860-2, p. 220; Il Vol. Arnold’s History 
R. I., pp. 405-8.) 

Referring to the uniform of the American Army at Valley Forge 
in the winter of 1777-8, Inspector-General Baron de Steuben wrote as 
follows: ‘“ The description of the dress is most easily given. The men 
were literally naked—some of them in the fullest extent of the word. 
The officers who had coats, had them of every color and make. I saw 
officers, at a grand parade at Valley Forge, mounting guard in a sort of 
dressing gown, made of an old blanket or woolen bed cover.” (Steu- 
ben’s Ms. papers, Vol. XI., quoted in Kapp’s Steuben, p. 117.) 
Captain Peter S. Duponceau, an aide-de-camp to Steuben, says: ‘Once, 
with the Baron’s permission, his aids invited a number of young officers 
to dine at our quarters, on condition that none should be admitted that 
had on a whole pair of breeches. This was, of course, understood as 
pars pro toto; but torn clothes were an indispensable requisite for admis- 
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sion, and in this the guests were very sure not to fail. The dinner took 
place. The guests clubbed their rations and we feasted sumptuously on 
tough beefsteaks and potatoes, with hickory nuts for our desert. In- 
stead of wine we had some kind of spirits, with which we made 
‘salamanders ;’ that is to say, after filling our glasses, we set the liquor 
on fire and drank it up, flame and all. Sucha set of ragged, and at the 
same time merry fellows, were never brought together. The Baron 
loved to speak of that dinner, and of his ‘sans culottes,’ as he called us. 
Thus this denomination was first invented in America, and applied to 
brave officers and soldiers of our revolutionary army.” (Kapp’s Steu- 
ben, p. 119.) In 1780 Steuben recommended to Washington for all the 
infantry linen hunting shirts and overalls, with small round hats cocked 
up on one side, and good shoes, as the most convenient uniform of the 
season. (West Point, 22 July, 1780—Kapp’s Life Steuben, p. 282.) 

When Sir Henry Clinton stormed Forts Montgomery and Clinton, on 
the Hudson, in October, 1777, he sent one Daniel Taylor with a message 
to Burgoyne, in a silver bullet, announcing the fact. At New Britain, 
back of West Point, he fell in with a picket guard of Colonel Samuel B. 
Webb's Third Connecticut Continental infantry, under Lieutenant Howe, 
who were clothed in ved coats, captured in a British transport, and which, 
for need of clothing, there had not been time todye blue. Deceived by 
their appearance, and being informed they belonged to “ Clinton’s 
forces,” he made known his character. He was sent before a General 
Court Martial as a spy, duly convicted, sentenced and executed under 
the orders of Brigadier-General George Clinton, of the American 
Army. (Notes in Vaughan’s 2d Expedition, by G. W. Pratt, Ulster Co. 
Soc.: G. O. Hdqrs, Marbletown, 16 Oct., 1777.) 

Major General Charles Lee, in his defense before the General Court 
Martial for his conduct at “ Monmouth,” made the point that the regi- 
ments of his division had “no uniforms or distinguishing colors.” (vide 
official record, published by Congress, Lord Stirling, Pres. Gen’l Court- 
Martial, 9 Aug., 1778.) 

In the year 1779 Congress (Res. 23 Mar. 1779,) “authorized and 
directed the Commander-in-Chief, according to circumstances of supplies 
of clothing, to fix and prescribe the uniform, as well with regard to color 
and facings as the cut or fashion of the clothes to be worn by the troops 
of the respective States and regiments—woolen overalls for winter and 
linen for summer, to be substituted for the breeches.” Accordingly Gen- 
eral Washington issued the following specially noteworthy and rare order, 
by which dark blue became for the first time the “ national color: ”’ 
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“ The following are the uniforms that have been determined for the 
troops of these States respectively, so soon as the state of the public 
supplies will permit of their being furnished accordingly ; and, in the 
meantime, it is recommended to the officers to endeavor to accommo- 
date their uniforms to the standard, that when the men come to be 
supplied, there may be a proportionate uniformity. 


New Hampshire, Massachusetts, | Blue, faced with white ; buttons and linings 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. white. 


| Blue, faced with buff; buttons and linings 


New York and New Jersey. ‘white 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland | Blue, faced with red; buttons and linings 
and Virginia. , white. 
har Carclann: Saath eee be faced with blue; button-holes edged 


9 : with narrow white lace or tape; buttons 
and Georgia. Pe; 


and linings white. 


) Blue, faced with scarlet ; scarlet linings ; yel- 
ae . , low buttons, yellow bound hats. Coats 
Artillery and Artillery Artificers. | edged with narrow lace or tape, and button 


holes bound with same. 


The whole blue, faced with white ; white but- 
tons and linings.” 


(G. O. Hdqrs. New Windsor, 2 Oct., 1779.) 


Light Dragoons. 


The Continental Army, prior to this historic order, certainly had 
variegated uniforms, beyond those already mentioned. Thus the oth 
Virginia, 5th Maryland, 9th Pennsylvania, U.S. Invalid Regiment and 
13th Pennsylvania, and 2d Canadian of the Line, had brown coats, faced 
respectively with red, green, buff and white. 

The 13th Virginia, 2d and 3d New Jersey, 3d and 11th Pennsylvania, 
and 7th Maryland of the Line had blue coats, faced respectively with 
yellow, red, and white. The 6th Maryland Regiment of the Line wore 
grey coats, faced with green, grey waistcoats and grey breeches. The rst 
and 3d South Carolina Regiments and 6th Virginia had black coats, faced 
with red, while the 5th South Carolina, Colonel Thomas Sumpter, had for 
the officers red coats, faced with black. Lt. Colonel H. Lee’s Cavalry of 
the Legion had blue short coats, faced with white, white waistcoats and 
black breeches. (IV Vol. Hist. Mag., p. 354.) The 4th Regiment Light 
Dragoons, Colonel Stephen Moylan’s, green short coats, turned up with 
red, red waistcoats, buckskin breeches, and leather cap, turned up with 
bearskin. The previous year the regimental coat had been red. (NV. F. 
Gazette, 13, May, 1778.) The 3d Virginia Continental Infantry, under 
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Colonel Thomas Marshall; Colonel Nathan Hale’s New Hampshire 
Regiment, and Lieut. Colonel Levi Pawlings’ New York Regiment of 
new levies of infantry each had sky d/ue coats, with pale blue and red 
facings, respectively.. (Res. Cont. Cong. to Gov. Henry, Va., 10 June, 
1778; Holt’s N. Y. Jour., 1 March, 1779; Lt.-Col. Eb. Stevens’ Papers, 
Albany, 14 Nov., 1777.) 

In 1846, the 2d New York Volunteers, and other troops in the war 
with Mexico, wore pale or sky blue jackets and pantaloons; and again 
in 1863 Government prescribed the same martial uniform for the Veteran 
Reserve Corps of wounded and disabled officers. Licutenant N. White, 
1oth Pennsylvania Regiment, in 1779, having advertised a deserter, who 
had escaped from the guard, refers to the patriot’s attire, and says: “WV. 
B. Said Cline was graced with handcuffs when he made his escape.” 
(NV. ¥. Gazette, 18 Aug., 1779.) History does not inform us whether the 
article mentioned was charged to the prisoner or lieutenant. 

The American Army owed much at this period (1780), inthe way of ob- 
taining uniforms, to the exertions of the amiable Marquis de Lafayette, 
who even “ bargained with French merchants to supply the officers of his 
Light Division with superfine blue regimental coats and trimmings, and 
blue waistcoats and breeches, for four guineas each.” He also presented 
each of his officers with a handsome small sword. (Capt. George 
Fleming, 2d Art., commanding Light Battery, to Col. John Lamb, 2d 
Art., Dobb’s Ferry, 23 Sept., 1780, Lamb Papers, N. Y. Hist. Soc.) 

‘Many of the troops were still (1780) almost naked, both officers and 
men.” (Marquis de Lafayette to Gov. Jas. Bowdoin, Hdgqrs., Morris- 
town, 30 May, 1780, in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc, 1860, p. 348.) 

On the Sabbath day, from his Headquarters, Short Hills, New Jersey, 
18th June, 1780, Washington issued a General Order, prescribing, appar- 
ently for the first time, the uniform of general officers, and of the staff 
generally. The order was as follows: “ As it is at all times of great 
importance, both for the sake of appearance and for the regularity of 
service, that the different military ranks should be distinguished from 
each other, and more especially at the present, the Commander-in-Chief 
has thought proper to establish the following distinctions, and strongly 
recommends it to all officers to endeavor to conform to them as speedily 
as possible. The Major Generals to wear blue coats, with buff facings 
and lining, yellow buttons, white or buff underclothes, two epaulettes, 
with two stars upon each, and a black and white feather in the hat. The 
stars will be furnished at Headquarters. The Brigadier Generals, the 
same uniform as the Major Generals, with the difference of one star 
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in the place of two, and a wzte feather. The Colonels, Lieut. Colonels 
and Majors, the uniform of their regiments and two epaulettes. The 
Captains, the uniform of their regiments and an epaulette on the right 
shoulder. The Subalterns, the uniform of their regiments and an epau- 
lette on the left shoulder. The Aides-de-Camp, the uniform of their 
ranks and Corps, or, if they belong to no Corps, of their General offi- 
cers. Those of the Major Generals and Brigadier Generals to have a 
green feather in the hat. Those of the Commander-in-Chief, a white 
and green. The Inspectors, as well Sub. as Brigade, the uniforms of 
their ranks and Corps, with a d/we feather in the hat. The Corps of En- 
gineers and that of Sappers and Miners, a blue coat with buff facings, 
red lining, buff underclothes, and the epaulettes of their respective 
ranks. Such of the Staff as have military rank to wear the uniform 
of their ranks, and of the Corps to which they belong in the line. Such 
as have no military rank to wear plain coats, with a cockade and sword. 
All officers, as well warrant as commissioned, to wear a cockade and 
side arms—either a sword or genteel bayonet. The General recom- 
mends it to the officers, as far as practicable, to provide themselves with 
the uniforms prescribed for their respective Corps by the regulations of 
Congress, published in General Orders, the 2d of October last.” (G. 
QO. Hdars., Short Hills, 18 June, 1780.) 

Soon after, General Washington forbade officers to make any altera- 
ation in the prescribed uniform. (G. O., Hdgqrs., Pracaness, 19g July, 
1780.) He also directed that the feathers to be worn by Major-Gen- 
erals, should have wfite below and d/ack above, and recommended 
to the officers to have white and black cockades, a black ground with 
a white relief, emblematic of the expected union of the two armies, 
American and French. The French uniform for the infantry of the 
line was then white. (vzde. G. O. Hdqrs., Totoway, 15 Nov., 1780, as to 
officers paying strict attention to uniforms.) 

Cockades were rosettes of leather or silk, worn on the hat by all mil- 
itary men. The chapeaux bras, which are to-day worn by the Gen- 
eral and staff officers of the American Army, have the black cockade. 
When the citizens of New York met, on the evening of 20th November, 
1783, to arrange for the celebration of the anticipated evacuation by the 
British, it was resolved: ‘‘ That the badge of distinction, to be worn at 
the reception of the Governor on his entrance into this city, be a Union 
cockade of black and white ribband, worn on the left breast, and a laurel 
in the hat.” 

In 1781, according to President Joseph Reed of Pennsylvania, blue 
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cloth was not then procurable in this country at any rate or price, so the 
Pennsylvania Line for that time had to receive hunting shirts. (VIII 
Hist. Mag., pp. 16, 130, 135, 138.) At this time, as throughout all that 
period, an officers’ uniform included ruffled shirts, worsted gloves and 
red sash ; and asoldiers’, woolen mitts. (véde. Maj. Gen. Robert Howe’s 
Orders as to uniform for Mass. Div., New Windsor, 5 Jan., 1781, Whiting’s 
Order Book, p. 164.) Sergeants were distinguished by worsted sashes, 
and corporals by shoulder knots. Subsequently sergeants had shoulder 
knots on each shoulder, and corporals on the right only. (G. O. 
Hdgqrs., Newburgh, 14 May, 1782.) In providing for the uniforming 
of her troops, by purchases in Europe in 1780 (8th July), the State of 
Pennsylvania ordered “6,000 shoe buckles, 6,000 knee buckles, 6,000 stock 
buckles, and 10,000 ivory fine-teeth combs.” It is presumable that the 
Commonwealth must have known what was then most needed by its 
troops. (XII Pa. Col. Rec., p. 418.) 

In the field such American regiments as had hunting shirts were 
required to wear them. (G. O. Hdqrs. Newburgh, 18 and 27 Aug., 
1782.) A radical change in the uniform of the infantry was prescribed in 
the following orders of Washington, but it did not become effective. 
“The Honorable Secretary at War having been pleased to direct that 
the uniforms of the American cavalry and infantry shall in future be 
blue ground, with red facings and white linings and buttoned, the Gen- 
eral gives this early notice that provision be made accordingly, before 
the Army shall receive their clothing for the present year; the Corps of 
Artillery is to retain its present uniform, and the sappers and miners will 
have the same.” (G. O. Hdqrs. Newburgh, 5 Dec., 1782.) The non- 
arrival of the clothing, expected from Europe, induced General Wash- 
ington to order the soldiers to turn and repair their coats, and scarlet 
cloth was to be furnished by the Secretary of War, on his return to 
Philadelphia, so that many regiments could have their coats refaced. 
(G. O. Hdqrs. Newburgh, 23 Feb. and 14 April, 1783.) The Secre- 
tary of War did not, however, find any scarlet cloth, and General 
Washington issued a General Order, in which he said: “ Notwithstand- 
ing the proposed alterations in the uniforms of the infantry and cavalry, 
it appears necessary, from inevitable circumstances, that all light in- 
fantry companies shall be clothed in blue coats faced white until further 
orders.” No furtherorders came, and thus the uniform became fixed. 
(G. O. Hdqrs. Newburgh, 3 Mar., 1783.) A few regiments obtained 
scarlet cloth for facings. 

According to Major General de Chastellux, the Light Infantry under 
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Lafayette’s command in 1782 all wore helmets of hard leather, with a 
crest of horsehair instead of the usual black felt cocked hats. (Journal 
of de Chastellux travels in N. Amer., ed. 1827, p. 58.) This Light 
Infantry organization in the Army was peculiar. Each infantry regi- 
ment then had one Light Infantry company, which, upon commence- 
ment of field operations, was usually detached, and with enough other 
Light Infantry companies arranged to form a regiment, whose field offi- 
cers were specially selected from the field officers of the Army. These 
regiments were then brigaded, to form a Light Infantry Division, under 
a general officer, and a sufficient Light Artillery assigned for the cam- 
paign. 

In the two authentic portraits of Lafayette, respectively in the Massa- 
chusetts and New York Historical Societies, he is represented, with 
exceptions to be noted, in the uniform of the Light Infantry of the 
Army, which he commanded at different times, viz.: dark blue coat, with 
white facings, buttoned back, so as to display the white facings and lin- 
ings; standing collar or cape of red; white waistcoat, with, however, 
. gilt buttons instead of white; white breeches; white cravat instead of 
black for infantry, and ruffled shirt; the hair powdered and cued, 
and face clean shaven. He also has the gold epaulettes of his rank, 
instead of the silver epaulettes of the infantry; but as his Light Division 
was a mixed corps of artillery and infantry, he possibly felt at liberty to 
slightly modify his uniform, with sanction of the Commander-in-Chief. 

During the Revolution the prescribed dress for chaplains was black. 
(XII. Pa. Colonial Rec., p. 358.) All regimental company officers had 
to carry espontoons, or half pikes, six feet two inches long, and this 
custom was not abolished until some time after 1802. (G. O. Hdgrs. 
Newburgh, 9 Aug., 1782; De Chastellux’s Travels in N. Amer., p. 45 ; 
G. O. Hdgrs., Greenville, O., 6 Feby., 1796; G. O. Hdqrs. Loftus 
Heights, 7 Mar., 1799: G. O. Hdqrs. Pittsburgh, 8 May, 1801.) The 
knapsacks and haversacks of the soldiers were usually of linen or Russia 
duck. The canteens were of wood, painted oak being preferred. (I 
Amer. Arch., 5 series, pp. 288, 384, 616, 832 and 1346; Or. Mr. Stores 
Waste Book, West Point.) 

In 1782 General Washington, apparently at suggestion of Brigadier- 
General John Patterson, established the practice of rewarding faithful 
enlistment by authorizing a “service stripe to be worn on the arm, of 
the same color as the facings of the soldiers’ corps in which he served 
the enlistment, and a like additional stripe for each succeeding period 
of service.” (Brig. Orders, West Point, 17 June, 1782; G. O. Hdqrs. 
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Newburgh, 7 and 11 Aug., 1782.) This regulation still prevails in the 
American Army. (G. O. 92, War Dept., A. G. O. 26 Oct., 1872.) 

From what has been said, it is plain that but few troops ever wore 
the “ blue and buff,” and after General Washington’s “uniform” order 
of 1779, it was worn only by general officers, unattached aides, the First 
and Second New York Continental Infantry, First and Second New 
Jersey Continental Infantry of the Line, Corps of Engineers, Sappers. 
and Miners, and Washington’s body guards, who were selected men 
from the infantry arm (G. O. Hdgqrs. Valley Forge, 17 Mar., 1778.)— 
altogether numerically few. : 

When the Revolutionary War ended, one regular regiment of in- 
fantry, denominated the “ First American Regiment,” formed from com- 
panies selected from the Massachusetts Brigade and First New Hamp- 
shire Infantry, and two companies of the Corps of Artillery were 
retained in service. (G. O. Hdqrs. West Point, 23 Dec., 1783.) The 
uniform of this infantry regiment was dark blue, with white facings, 
white linings, black cocked hats, white hat bindings, white worsted 
shoulder knots, white buttons, silver epaulettes for officers, white cross- 
belts, black stocks, white under-dress, black gaiters and black plume. 

The Artillery uniform remained as heretofore; dark blue faced with 
scarlet, scarlet linings, yellow buttons, yellow binding for black felt cocked 
hat, and yellow edging of button holes; white under-dress, gold epau- 
lettes for officers; and yellow worsted shoulder knots for non-commis- 
sioned officers, and buff belts, white cravats and black plume with red 
top. 

According to the testimony of competent judges, the American in- 
fantry in 1782-3 was equal to the best troops of the time. Even the 
French officers were struck with admiration at the manoeuvres executed 
in their presence. (Kapp’s Life Steuben, p. 644; G. O. Hdqrs. New- 
burgh, 13 and 12 Aug., 1782.8 At Stoney Point and Yorktown they 
had particularly acquitted themselves with credit. (Maj. Gen. de Chas- 
tellux’s travels, pp. 64-71; G. O. Hdgqrs. Verplank’s Point, 19 and 24 
Oct., 1782.) 

It is pertinent to add that the two New York Continental regiments 
of infantry were particularly noticeable for military merit, they having 
been originally raised early in 1776 “ for the war.” (G. O. Hdqrs. New- 
burgh, 20 May and 5 June, 1782.) 

The Corps of Artillery during the revolution became specially dis- 
tinguished. At Monmouth the British were forced to admit that no 
artillery could be better served. (G. O. Hdqrs. Freehold, 29 June, 
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1778; Holt’s N. Y. Jour., 13 July, 1778.) In the action at Quaker Hill, 
Rhode Island, the American artillery “did great execution, and contrib- 
uted not a little to the honor of the day.” (Maj. Gen. John Sullivan to 
Gen. Washington, 2g Aug. 1778.) 

The commanding General, Sullivan, apparently could not say enough 
on the subject, for in his General Orders, 30 August, 1778, he declared 
that the corps of artillery truly merited his thanks and applause, and 
that of hisarmy; and on August 31, 1778, in his report to Congress, 
“that the officers of artillery deserve the highest praise.” 

At Yorktown the capacity and instruction of the artillery officers, all 
native Americans with one exception—Major Sebastian Bauman—and 
the extraordinary skill and progress exhibited in the science of artillery, 
and the precision of their fire, surprised the French—who did not hesi- 
tate to take future advantage of improvements there manifested. 
(Leake’s Life of Lamb, p. 281; De Chastellux’s travels, p. 71; Hist. 
Mass. Soc. Cincinnati, p. 156; G. O. Hdqrs. Yorktown, 20 Oct. 1781.) 

The regular cavalry emulated the example of the other corps, and 
distinguished themselves at Fort St. George, Rugley’s Farm, Cowpens, 
Eutaw Springs, and in many small affairs. (G. O. Hdqrs. Morristown, 
29 Nov., 1780; G. O. Hdqrs, New Windsor, 6 Jan., 1781, as to 3d dra- 
goons; G. O. Hdqrs. New Windsor, 14 Feb. 1781, as to 3d dragoons.) 

During the period of the confederation the troops retained substantial- 
ly the revolutionary uniform. The cavalry had brass helmets with white 
horse hair. (Secty. War to Saml. Hodgden, 4 Aug., 1792.) 

Their swords were “long horseman’s swords, steel mounted.” Off- 
cers of Artillery and Infantry had swords of sabre form, respectively 
yellow mounted and steel mounted, two feet six inches in length for 
each company officer, and three feet in length for each field officer. 

The distinctive “shoulder strap of dark blue edged with red” now 
made its first appearance. (G. O. War Dept., N. Y., 30 Jan., 1787.) 
In 1791 the knapsacks of the 1st (now 3d) U. S. Regiment of Infantry 
were covered with bearskin, and soon hair knapsacks were generally 
issued to the troops, instead of painted linen ones. (Gen. St. Clair’s 
Narrative, ed. 1812, p. 205; Or. Mr. Stores Waste Book, West Point.) 
Subsequently the soldiers of the four infantry “sub-legions,” or regi- 
ments, under Major General Anthony Wayne, in 1792, had caps with 
different plumes, as follows: 

ist Sub-legion, white binding with white plumes and black hair. 2d 
Sub-legion, red binding, red plumes with white hair. 3d Sub-legion, 
yellow binding, yellow plumes and black hair. 4th Sub-legion, green 
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binding, green plumes and white hair. (G. O. Hdqrs. Pittsburgh, 7 
Sep., 1792.) 

In 1796 the infantry had dark blue coats reaching to the knee and 
full trimmed, scarlet lappels, cuffs and standing capes, retaining white but- 
tons, white trimmings and white underdress, black stocks and cocked hats 
with white binding. The traditional shoe and black half gaiters (seven 
inches long) were now replaced, for foot officers, by black top boots. (G. 
O. Hdgqrs. Greenville, 16 Feb. 1796.) In 1794 the artillery received hel- 
mets with red plumes. (Sect. War to Or. Mr. Gen. Sam. Hodgdon, 14 
July, 1794; Or. Mr. waste book—ordnance—West Point.) The coats 
of the musicians remained red with blue facings, blue waistcoats and 
breeches, silk epaulettes for chief musician. (G.O., War Dept., N. Y., 30 
Jan., 1787.) Ata very early period in the British Army this uniform had 
been that specially reserved for the drummers of the “Royal” regi- 
ments, it being the royal livery. (System of Camp Discipline, London, 
1757, p- 43.) The red coat continued to be the uniform of drummers in 
our service to 1st January, 1857. The same uniform is retained for the 
drummers of the United States Marine Band of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

During the Revolutionary war the Continental Corps of Artillery 
which then constituted an elite corps, under Brigadier-General Henry 
Knox of the Artillery, had a Band of Music. This band was frequently 
paraded by General Washington’s orders for duty at the execution of 
deserters, &c. (G. O. Hdgqrs., Morristown, 18 Feby., 1780; XIV Vol. 
Pa. Col. Rec., pp. 95, 423, 438.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lee’s Legion also had a band (XIII Vol. 
Pa. Col. Rec., p. 758); other regiments also appear to have had bands, 
noticeably the Second New York Regiment Continental Infantry, under 
Colonel Philip Cortland. As per bill for musical instruments, rendered 
Governor George Clinton by First Lieutenant Michael Connolly, Pay- 
master Second New York Infantry in 1783, the regiment had, besides 
drums and fifes, two French horns, two bassoons and four clarionets. 
(Clinton Mss., No. 4,477, State Library, Albany.) 

In 1795, the First Regiment Artillery and Engineers, stationed at 
West Point, had a band of twenty pieces, supported by the officers and 
men. (Or. Mr. Waste Clothing Book, West Point.) This band was uni- 
formed in scarlet coats, dark blue facings and linings, yellow silk epau- 
lettes, helmets with scarlet plumes, cockades, dark blue vests and panta- 
loons, and black gaiters. In 1798, the then General-in-Chief, Wilkinson, 
organized a band from the enlisted men, and attached it to the Second 
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United States Infantry, their extra pay being contributed by subscrip- 
tion. (G. O. Hdars., Pittsburgh, 7 January, 1798; G. O. Hdqrs., Chick- 
asaw Bluffs, 23 August and 2 September, 1798; G. O. Hdgrs., Loftus 
Heights, 14 January, 1799. 

Congress, with a policy of economy in this respect not generally imi- 
tated by foreign powers, never until 1861 recognized by direct statute 
regular bands, but left it to the officers and men of each regiment, from 
their meagre pay, to support them as best they might, under the mere 
sanction of Army Regulations. 

At the present time Congressional legislation has left to the Army 
but one statutory band, viz., that of the Military Academy, which is but 
little larger than the band of the First Artillery and Engineers at the 
same post in 1795. 

In 1799 the white plume was again prescribed for the infantry, and 
after many intermediate changes, it is to-day the one worn by that arm 
of service. (G. O. Hdgqrs., Loftus Heights, 2 Jan., 1799; G. O., Hdars., 
Natchez, 26 Feb., 1800, containing Maj. Gen. Hamilton’s approval.) 

The infantry officers were now required to wear half-boots, white 
pantaloons and white vests, double-breasted. (G. O. Hdgrs., Loftus 
Heights, 19 January, 1791.) 

Early in this year, President John Adams prescribed a uniform for 
the army. Cavalry to have green coats and white facings, and the 
infantry and artillery blue coats and red facings. Cavalry musicians 
to wear white coats, and of the other arms, red coats—the chief 
musician to wear two worsted epaulettes. Sergeants, each to wear one 
red worsted epaulette on the right shoulder, and corporals on the left. 
Company officers no longer to wear plumes. Cadets to have a strap on 
right shoulder. (War Dept., Philadelphia, 9 Jan., 1799.) 

In 1800, further changes were ordered, but not having met with favor 
in the service, the old uniform before 1797 was restored. (G.O. Hdars., 
Fort Adams, 30 March, 1800; Inspector’s Office, Washington, 10 Sep- 
tember, 1800.) 

By this uniform order of 1800, the cavalry coat remained green, but 
with black facings, white vests and breeches, top-boots, and a helmet of 
leather, crowned with black horse hair, and having a brass front repre- 
senting a mounted dragoon in the act of charging; the officers’ helmets 
having green plumes. Black and red plumes, intermingled laterally, 
were prescribed for the artillery; white for infantry. Pantaloons or 
overalls of blue, edged with red in winter, and white in summer, were 
now again prescribed for all the foot troops. Artillery soldiers to have 
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wings on the shoulders, edged with red. Red silk sashes for commis- 
sioned officers, and worsted for non-commissioned officers. Foot offi- 
cers, instead of half-gaiters, were allowed to wear half-boots, edged at 
the top with red, peaked in front, and with black tassels. The musicians 
to wear scarlet coats, with blue facings and white linings. The button- 
holes of white worsted lace, with frogs. The chief musician to have 
two blue worsted epaulettes. Cadets to wear a red plume, and have a 
gold strap with fringe on left shoulder. Sergeants to have a yellow 
worsted epaulette on the right shoulder, and corporals on the left. (G. O., 
Hdars., Fort Adams, 30 March, 1800.) 

In 1802, under President Jefferson, the uniform of the line was a dark 
blue coat, reaching to the knee, revolutionary cut, with scarlet lappels, 
cuffs and standing collar, single-breasted white vests, having for the 
infantry white linings, white buttons and white skirt facings, and for the 
artillery scarlet linings, scarlet facings and yellow buttons. The enlisted 
men wore round hats, with brim three inches wide, and with a strip of 
bearskin, seven inches wide and seven inches high, across the crown 
(G. O. Hdgrs., Greenville, 26 June, 1795); black cockade, eagle and 
white plume. Their pantaloons were of dark blue in winter and 
white in summer, and they wore black half-gaiters, seven inches long, 
and white cross-belts. The officers of infantry and artillery wore 
chapeaux bras with cockade, eagle and white plume, white breeches 
and boots. Artillery officers had gold epaulettes, one or two, accord- 
ing to rank; yellow buttons and hat trimmings, and gold sword mount- 
ings. Infantry officers had, in like manner, silver epaulettes, white hat 
trimmings, and steel sword mountings. Each wore a white belt, three 
inches wide, across the shoulder, with an oval breast-plate, three inches 
by two and a half, ornamented with an eagle, and of gold or silver, 
to correspond with the buttons. (Col. H. Burbeck, rst U.S. Arty., to 
Lieut. James R. Hanham, 20 March, 1811.) This remained the uniform 
of the infantry until 1810, when single-breasted coats, without facings, 
but with silver lace, extending horizontally from the button-holes, came 
into fashion, and the present shaped civilian’s “silk” hat also came 
into use. (Regimental Order, Cantonment Washington, 5 Aug., 1810.) 

Standing collars of enormous proportions had begun to be prescribed 
in 1802, when they were to be worn not less than three inches nor more 
than three and a half inches high, but in 1812 the collar was required 
“to reach the tip of the ear, and in front as high as the chin would per- 
mit in turning the head.” In this year (1812) many changes were made 
in the uniform. All officers of the General Staff had to wear cocked 
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hats without feathers, single-breasted coats, with ten yellow-gilt bullet 
buttons, the button-holes worked with blue-twist in herring-bone form, 
and embroidered. Vests and breeches or pantaloons, white or buff, for 
General officers, and white for others, with permission to wear blue pan- 
taloons in winter and nankeen in summer. High military boots and gilt 
spurs; waist-belts of black leather; no sashes. The rank and file were 
put into coatees or jackets of the fashion worn by the light artillery and 
cavalry of the American Army in 1872, when the uniform was changed, 
and leather caps with bell crowns, yellow eagle in front, containing num- 
ber of the regiment, white pompons, and black leather cockade, were 
substituted for the traditional felt hat. 

As yet company officers still wore the chapeaux bras and white 
feathers, but their coats had to be of the same general description as 
of the general staff, and with collars and cuffs uniformly blue. The off- 
cers of the Ordnance Department wore the same uniform as the artil- 
lery officers, with a distinctive button. The medical officers were now 
put in lugubrious black, their coats to be of the same fashion as for the 
general staff, but with a star of embroidery on each side of the collar. 
From 1787 their uniform had been a double-breasted, dark blue coat, of 
same shape as that for the infantry, but with yellow buttons and skirt 
facings, collars, lappels and cuffs of same material as the coat, and white 
underclothes. In 1809, this uniform had been changed to a single- 
breasted coat, with collar trimmed around with gold lace, and button- 
holes laced; chapeaux bras, with black ostrich feather, and cockade 
and eagle, and small sword or dirk, yellow mounted. 

In 1812, the uniform of the first rifle regiment, organized in 1808, was 
gray cloth for coats, vests and pantaloons, and the three additional reg- 
ular rifle regiments raised for the war with Great Britain were clad in 
the same gray uniform, which continued to be the distinguishing color 
of that arm of the service, until it was dispensed with in 1821. When, 
however, the regular voltigeur regiment was raised for the war with 
Mexico, gray as a uniform was prescribed for that corps, as well as for 
other foot riflemen. (Army Regulations, 1 May, 1847.) 

To turn back a little. The embargo of 1807, and commercial Non- 
intercourse Act of 1810, and subsequent blockade of the American 
coast, prevented the importation in any quantity of blue cloth, so that gvhen 
the regular army was largely increased at the commencement of the 
war with Great Britain, Government had to put its troops in gray, now 
known as Cadet gray. At-the battles of Chippewa Plains and Niagara 
in 1814, the army under Major-General Jacob Brown was almost wholly 
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clad ingray. (Prof. D. B. Douglas, LL. D., late Prof. Engr., West Point, 
in II Vol. Hist. Mag., 3 series, p. 12.) In honor of these victories, the 
Cadets of the United States Military Academy, who had then by law 
been wholly separated from any of the artillery regiments, were put in 
this uniform in 1815. (Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott to Benson J. Lossing in 
Lossing’s Field Book, War 1812, p. 806, note.) They were also required 
to wear common round hats of the shape of the present civilian silk 
hat, “with black silk cockade and yellow eagle, and cut and thrust 
swords, yellow mounted, with a black gripe, in a frog belt of black mo- 
rocco over the coat.” 

In President Monroe’s Army Regulations for 1821, approved by 
Congress, “ dark blue” was declared to be the “national color,” though 
scarlet coats were still prescribed for company musicians, and gray for 
the corps of cadets. The company officers of artillery now had to give 
up their chapeaux bras, and put on the leather caps, but their yellow 
insignia was restored in the shape of yellow pompons, and white for 
infantry. 

The buttons for the artillery and infantry then received the devices 
still used. Before that time, the Corps of Artillery had its own design ; 
the light artillery, the initials L. A.; the infantry, a regimental number ; 
and the rifles, a bugle. Captains and lieutenants of artillery and infant- 
ry respectively were designated by chevrons of gold or silver lace, one 
on each arm, above the elbow, for captain, and below for lieutenant, the 
angle pointing upwards. 

In 1832, President Jackson ordered the restoration to the army uni- 
form of the facings, which as a private soldier he had seen worn during 
the Revolution by American officers, but, from want of information, 
many mistakes were made. (G. O. Hdqrs., Washington, 11 June, 1832.) 

In 1861, the State of New York supplied the 2d New York Infantry, 
and many others of its volunteer regiments, with gray uniforms, just as 
it had furnished the 2d New York Infantry in 1776 with a like uniform. 
As the Confederates adopted the same color for their regulars, and_but- 
ternut brown for their militia and irregulars, the United States’ troops 
were soon found clothed in the regulation Whig blue or Union color, 
with yellow buttons, black felt hats and black feathers, and gilt epau- 
lettes for officers. Those volunteer regiments which had received gray 
uniforms made haste, although at their own expense, to draw the national 
blue coats, and in this emblematic color they fought in defense of the 
Union. 

At the present day, the infantry coats have the white edging, stripes, 
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facings, and plume of the Revolution, and the artillery the red plume, 
red facings and yellow buttons of the same period. Of the “blue and 
buff,” General officers alone retain buff sashes and buff colored body 
belts, to partially denote their rank. 

Probably no portion of the uniform gave so much trouble to the 
authorities, in attempting to regulate, as the cut of the hair. During the 
Revolution, as was universally the custom, military men wore their hair 
clubbed or cued and powdered, and their faces clean shaved. We find 
numerous orders on this subject. Thus one of Washington’s, “that at 
general inspections and reviews 2 pds. of flower and } pound of ren- 
dered tallow per 100 men should be issued for dressing the hair. (Bri 
Orders [Patterson’s], Steenrapi, 12 Sept., 1780; G. O., Army Hdgqr 
Newburgh, 12 Aug., 1782; Regt. Orders, 16 Mass., Lancaster, Penn., 12 
Jan., 1778; Regt. Orders, 16 Mass., Cambridge, Mass., 9 Sept., 1777.) 
Subsequently one-quarter of a pound of flower per man was issued 
weekly, for the purpose of powdering the hair, and all were to be clean 
shaven. (G.O., Army Hdgqrs., Greenville [Wayne's], 21 Nov., 1794; 
G. O., Army Hdgrs., Loftus Heights [Wilkinson’s], 19 Jan., 1799.) Lieut. 
Colonel Francis Marion’s orders on this subject, when he commanded 
the 2d South Carolina Regiment, show him to have been a good deal of 
amartinet. They were as follows: “ Sullivan’s Island, S. C., January 
' 23, 1778. Parole, Egypt— * * * * As long hair gathers much 
filth, and takes a great deal of time and trouble to comb and keep clean 
and in good order, the Lieut. Col. recommends to every soldier to have 
his hair cut short, to reach no further down than the top of the shirt 
collar, and thinned upwards to the crown of the head, the foretop short, 
without toupeé, and short at the side. Those who do not have their 
hair in this mode, must have it plaited and tied up, as they will not be 
allowed to appear with their hair down their backs and over their fore- 
heads, and down their chins at the sides, which make them appear more 
like wild savages than soldiers. The Major will please pick out three 
men to be regimental barbers, who are to be excused from mounting 
guard, or doing fatigue duty. They are daily to dress the men’s heads, 
and shave them before they mount guard, the men to pay them half a 
crown a week each man. Any soldier who comes on the parade with 
beard or hair uncombed, shall be dry-shaved immediately, and have his 
hair dressed on the parade. The orderly sergeant, or corporal of com- 
panies are to call on and see the barbers dress and shave their men that 
are for duty, and see that they are clean and their clothes put on decently, 
or must expect to answer for their neglect. The commissioned officers 
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are desired to pay attention to their men’s dress at all times, particularly 
when for duty. No officer to take charge or march off a guard without 
the men have complied with the above orders, and are as clean and 
decent as circumstances of clothing will permit a ms ° se 
(vide. Gibb’s Documentary Hist. S. C., 1776-1782, p. 66.) 

Major-General Alexander Hamilton, when General-in-Chief, pre- 
scribed the mode of dressing the hair on a thin piece of wood, and 
bound with a black silk rosette, 1 1-2 inches in diameter for officers, and 
of leather for the men. (G. O. Hdgqrs., Fort Adams [Wilkinson’s], 30 
March, 1800.) The cue was not allowed to be more than ten inches long. 

The order in 1801 to cut off their hair, issued by Brigadier-General 
James Wilkinson, then General-in-Chief, caused great indignation among 
the veteran officers, who looked upon it asa “French innovation.” It 
was as follows: “ For the accommodation, comfort and health of the 
troops, the hair is to be cropped without exception, and the General will 
give the example.” (G. O. Hdgqrs., Pittsburg, 30 April, 1801.) This 
was followed by another, which said: “ That whiskers and short hair 
illy accord; they will not, therefore, be permitted to extend lower than 
the bottom of the ear. The less hair about a soldier’s head, the neater 
and cleaner will he be.” (G. O. Hdqrs., Wilkinsonville, 29 July, 1801.) 
Of these orders the first, as to cropping the hair, is still in force. The 
second, as to wearing whiskers in any other manner than thus prescrib- 
ed, was not rescinded until 1853; and then it was prescribed and still is 
the regulation that “the beard may be worn at the pleasure of the 
individual, but must be kept short and neatly trimmed.” (G. O. Army 
Hdars., A. G. O., 12 June, 1851; G. O. Army Hdgrs., A. G. O., 6 
Jan., 1853: Arty. Battalion Orders, Fort Constitution, N. H.,22 March, 
1819.) Forthe Corps of Cadets there is still the regulation, which is 
strictly enforced, that, “the hair is to be short, or what is generally 
termed cropped ; whiskers and moustaches shall not be worn.” (Par. 
168 Academic Regulations.) 

In 1801 there was an old and distinguished officer, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas Butler, commanding the Second Regular Infantry, who had en- 
tered the Second Pennsylvania Infantry as a First Lieutenant in 1776 
(St. Clair’s regiment, 5 Jan.), served through that war with honor, been 
wounded, and again twice wounded in St. Clair’s defeat in 1791 (4 Nov.); 
he solemnly declared he would not cut off his much prized cue. Gen- 
eral Wilkinson did not then press the matter, but issued the follow- 
ing order (G. O. Hdgqrs. Wilkinsonville, 2 August, 1801): “ Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Commandant Butler, at his particular request, and in 
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consideration of his infirm health, has permission to wear his hair. 
On the subject of this measure the General will briefly observe that 
it has been sanctioned in America by the first military characters of the 
British and American armies, that it has been recommended by the ablest 
generals who have lived, and has been adopted by the best troops 
in the world, and that the cut of the hair is as essential a part of mili- 
tary uniform as the cut of the coat or color of the facings.” Afterwards 
Wilkinson withdrew the indulgence, and as Colonel Butler persisted 
in a cue, he sent him, in 1803, before a General Court Martial of his own 
appointment, on this, for disobedience of orders ard other matters. He 
was acquitted of the other charges but sentenced to be reprimanded, 
which gave Wilkinson an opportunity to indulge in invective and sar- 
casm, and to again order Colonel Butler to cut off his hair. The latter, 
in a personal interview, refused (Wilkinson to Sect. of War, Wash., 2 
Oct., 1804, War Dept. files.) and having gone to New Orleans and 
assumed command, committed anew the breach of orders. At this time 
an artillery officer, writing home, said: ‘Colonel Butler wears his hair 
and is determined not to cut it off.’ (New Orleans, 10 Nov., 1804, Lt.- 
Col. Constant Freeman.) For this Wilkinson sent him before another 
General Court Martial for “ wilful, obstinate and continued disobedience 
of orders, and for mutinous conduct.” The Court sentenced him to 
suspension for one year, but before the order was issued the veteran had 
been gathered to his fathers, and was buried with his cue. (Obit. 5 
Sept., 1805; G. O. Hdqrs. Ft. Adams, 25 May, 1803, appointing Court ; 
G. O. Hdqrs. New Orleans, 1 Feb. 1804, promulgating proceedings; G. 
O. Hdqrs. Washington, 15 Feb, 1805, appointing the second Court; G. 
O. Hdgrs. St. Louis, 20 Sept. 1805, promulgating proceedings.) 

These proceedings gave rise to discussion, and to a vigorous protest 
to Congress from Major General Andrew Jackson and other militia 
officers and citizens in Tennessee. (I. Vol. State Papers Mil. Affairs, 
p. 172.) Some years later Congress took from the Commanding General 
the power to appoint a General Court on an officer when he is the 
accuser. (Act 29 May, 1830.) 

In 1801, just after the order had been issued that cues must fall, the 
Secretary of War, Dearborn, visited Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode 
Island. Fortunately the commanding officer, Major William McRea, of 
the Second Regiment Artillery and Engineers, had an intimation of his 
coming and acted accordingly. Ina letter to his chief he thus referred 
to the event: ‘We area pretty set of crops here, agreeable to the late 
General Order. There is not an hair an inch long on my head. This 
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order was more reluctantly complied with than any order I have ever 
yet seen issued this way. I cannot conceive why the greatest ornament 
to a soldier should be thus lost.” (Maj. MacRea to Lt.-Col. H. Bur- 


beck, First Arty. and Engrs., 30 July, 1801.) 

The accomplished officer who wrote this letter undoubtedly expressed 
the sentiments of his brother regular officers; for, although ever keenly 
alive to and ready to take advantage of progress in military science, 
nevertheless as to the customs, traditions and precedents of the service, 
it may be said that no class could be more truly conservative, or opposed 
to innovations not imperatively demanded for the good of the service. 

A description of the uniforms of the American Army after 1825 is 
easily accessible. For an earlier period the records of the War Depart- 
ment, in consequence of the fire of 8th November, 1800, and invasion ot 
24th August, 1814, contain but very meagre information on this subject. 
It has, therefore, been the effort in this paper to indicate the sources of 
information, and rescue some which have become almost destroyed. 


ASA BIRD GARDNER 


NOTE.—UnirormMs.—In Colonel Trumbull’s painting of the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, the Colonels on foot, viz.: Colonels Huntington, Hamilton, Stewart, &c., of the 
infantry, have black round hats and plumes, of which lower part are black and upper part red. 
Infantry buttons and epaulettes, both white; artillery buttons and epaulettes, both yellow. Cock- 
ade; main part of the “rosette” black, with small white rosette on top. Brigadier-General Knox, 
of the artillery, wore a plume of which lower part was whi/e and upper part scarlet, and scarlet 
facings to his uniform. 

In the painting of Burgoyne’s surrender by Colonel Trumbull, Colonel William Prescott, of 
the Massachusetts volunteer infantry, is represented in a brown uniform hunting shirt. Colonel 
Daniel Morgan, of the Eleventh Virginia regiment rifles, in a white fringed hunting shirt. An 
infantry officer, Lieut.-Colonel John Brooks, Eighth Massachusetts regiment, in white epaulettes, 
white buttons, white facings and white under clothes, and blue coat. Major Ebenezer Stevens, 
Chief of Artillery, in yellow epaulettes, yellow buttons, yellow lace on sleeves and button holes, 
blue coat with scarlet linings and facings, scarlet sash, buff vest and buff small clothes. 

In Trumbull’s painting of Washington resigning his commission at Annapolis, also in the Ro- 
tunda at the Capitol, General Washington’s aids are in blue and buff. (Cols. Walker and Stuart.) 

Colonel John Eager Howard, late of the Second Maryland Infantry of the Line, has white 
epaulettes, white buttons and red facings. 

The uniform of general officers was blue and buff. 


In the foregoing sketch, the General Orders which are cited, when not otherwise expressed, 
are to be understood as issued from ‘‘ Army Headquarters” for the time being, and to be the orders’ 
of the General-in-Chief of the Army then exercising the office. A. B. G. 





WILLIAM SHIPPEN 
PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATE IN CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


Amongst those who emigrated from the mother country for the pur- 
pose of bettering their fortunes, and not to escape religious persecution, 
was Edward Shippen (b. 1639), a son of William Shippen of Yorkshire, 
gentleman. The family occupied a position of importance, for we find 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Shippen (a nephew of Edward Shippen) principal 
of Brazen Nose College and Vice Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. Another nephew was William Shippen, the famous leader of 
the Jacobites, the “downright Shippen” of Pope, of whom Sir Robert 
Walpole repeatedly said, that he was not to be approached by corruption, 
and whose courage and integrity in Parliament procured for him (Dec. 4, 
1717) the glory of a warrant of the House of Commons, committing him 
to the Tower for “reflecting on His Majesty’s person and government.” ’ 

Edward Shippen emigrated to Boston 1668, where he as a merchant 
amassed a handsome fortune. He brought with him his notions as a 
member of the Established Church, for he at once joined the Artillery 
Company, but in 1671 he married Elizabeth Lybrand, a Quakeress, and 
became a member of that sect. 

The most cruel, the most unsparing persecutions and deeds of blood 
known in the history of the human race are those which have been done 
in the name of Christ. The Fathers in New England were not behind 
their brethren of other sects, and accordingly Edward Shippen shared 
in the “ jailings, whippings and banishments,” ‘“ the fines and imprison- 
ments” inflicted on the inoffensive Quakers. In 1693, a meteor appear- 
ed, and therefore a “fresh persecution of the Baptists and Quakers” 
was “ promoted,” and reached such a pitch that Mr. Shippen was either 
banished or driven to take refuge in Philadelphia.* It seems to have 
taken about a year to dispose of his estate in Boston and transfer the 
proceeds to his new house (1693-94). He did not quit Boston without 
erecting a memorial on “a green” near to “a pair of gallows, where 
several of our friends had suffered death for the truth, and were thrown 
into a hole.” He asked leave of the magistrates “to erect some more 
lasting memorial there, but they were not willing.” His wealth, his fine 
personal appearance, his mansion styled “a princely palace,” his talents 
and high character at once obtained for him position and influence. 
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Very soon after his arrival in Philadelphia (July 9, 1695) he was elected 
Speaker of the Assembly. Penn, who always gave the most anxious 
consideration to his selection of officers for the province, named him 
in the Charter, Oct. 25, 1701, the first Mayor of the City of Philadelphia. 
In 1702-4 he was President of the Governor’s Council. In this last year 
he withdrew from the Society of Friends, and also from public life, 
although he continued to advise concerning public affairs until his death, 
October 2, 1712." 

His son Joseph Shippen (born at Boston, February 28, 1678-9, died 
at Germantown, 1741) removed to Philadelphia, 1704, with his father. 
In 1727 he joined Dr. Franklin in founding the Junto “for mutual infor- 
mation and the public good.” It was the forerunner of our now numer- 
ous scientific institutions. One of the subjects to which special attention 
was given was practicalanatomy. By his wife, Abigail Gross, of Hugue- 
not descent (Le Gros) he left three children surviving him. The daughter 
Anne married Charles Willing.‘ 

Edward, the elder, born July 9, 1703, generally known as of Lancas- 
ter, where he resided during the latter period of his life, was much 
esteemed and respected throughout the province. Among other 
claims to consideration, may be mentioned that he “laid out” Shippens- 
burg, and was one of the founders (1746-48) of the College of New Jer- 
sey at Newark in that State, removed (1753) to Princeton, of which he 
was Trustee for twenty years. He was active in Church affairs. Of 
his two sons, Edward, the elder, became Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, 
and the younger, Joseph, a graduate of Princeton (1753), rose to the rank 
of Colonel in the Provincial Army.’ As such he commanded the ad- 
vance of General Forbes’ expedition for the capture of Fort Duquesne. 
He was also a poet of considerable merit. After the troops were dis- 
banded, he made a visit to Europe, and on his return was made Secre- 
tary to the Province.’ 

The sixth child, and younger surviving son, was William Shippen, 
generally known as Dr. William Shippen, /4e E/der, more especially the 
subject of this paper because he was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress. He was born at Philadelphia, October 1, 1712, where he died, 
November 4, 1801. We are told that he applied himself early in life to 
the study of medicine, for “ which he had a remarkable genius, possess- 
ing that kind of intuitive knowledge of diseases, which cannot be 
acquired from books.” He seems to have inherited his father’s eager 
desire to explore the domains of physical science, and no doubt that 
the Junto had its influence in shaping his course in life. An eminent 
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physician of this city says: “It is most probable that he acquired those 
ideas of the importance of the study (Practical Anatomy) which induced 
him to impress upon his son the propriety of making himself master of 
the science, in order to aid the establishment of those lectures he after- 
wards so ably delivered.”’ There is no record, so far as [ know, as to 
when and where he received his degree of Doctor of Medicine, but he 
speedily obtained a large and lucrative practice, which he maintained 
through a long and respected life. He was especially liberal towards 
the poor, and, it is said, not only gave his professional aid and medicines 
without charge, but oftentimes assisted them by donations from his 
purse. He was very successful in his practice, but was so far from 
thinking that medicine was much advanced towards perfection, that it is 
said, that when congratulated by some one on the number of cures he 
effected, and the few patients he lost, his answer was: “ My friend, Na- 
ture does a great deal, and the grave covers up our mistakes.” Con- 
scious of the deficiences for medical education in America, and animated 
by a patriotic desire to remedy them, Dr. Shippen trained his son for 
that profession; sent him to Europe, where he had every possible oppor- 
tunity for obtaining a knowledge of the various branches, and on his 
return (May, 1768) encouraged him to commence a series of lectures on 
Anatomy in one of the large rooms of this building (the State House), 
and thus to inaugurate the first Medical School in America. 

It has been stated that Dr. Shippen was one of the founders, 
and for many years a Trustee of Princeton College (Thacher), but 
that honor is due to his brother Edward, as already mentioned." 
Dr. Shippen’s son, however, was a graduate of the class of 1754, 
and for many years a Trustee of the College as well as his uncle. 
Dr. Shippen was by no means given to politics, but the outlook for 
the Americans at the close of the year 1778 was very dark and dreary. 
It was at this moment that he was called upon to take part in the Coun- 
cils of the Nation. On the 20th November, 1778, he was elected to the 
Continental Congress by the Assembly of Pennsylvania. Daniel Rob- 
erdeau was one of his colleagues. The vote cast for Dr. Shippen, the 
elder, was 27. At the end of the year, November 13, 1779, he was re- 
elected. His advanced years and his professional duties would have fur- 
nished ample excuse to any less patriotic citizen for declining the thank- 
less position; but an examination of the Journals of Congress* shows 
that Dr. Shippen was always steadily at his post, and that his votes and 
conduct were those of an honest, intelligent, high-minded, patriotic gen- 
tleman, who thought only of his country’s welfare.” 
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The Junto, in which Dr. Shippen took an earnest part, was, as already 
mentioned, more or less the origin of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety. Of this latter institution he was for many years Vice-President. 
For twenty years he was first physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
He was one of the founders of the Second Presbyterian Church, and a 
member of it for nearly sixty years. He was so very abstemious 
that he never tasted wine or any spirituous liquor until during his last 
illness. He possessed the powerful frame and vigorous health for which 
his race was noted. He rode on horseback from Germantown to Phila- 
delphia, in the coldest weather, without an overcoat, and but a short 
time before his death walked from Germantown to his son’s house in 
Philadelphia, a distance of about six miles." His mode of living was 
simple and unostentatious. His temper was so serene and forbearing 
that tradition says it was never ruffled. His benevolence was without 
stint. He lived beloved, and “at the great age of ninety years he bowed 
his reverend head to the will of his merciful Creator, regretted and 
lamented, and was buried in the graveyard of the church to which he 


had been so useful.” 
THOMAS BALCH 


' Debates in Parliament, 1717-21, p. 20. *It is quite possible that he was invited by Penn. 

% Address, etc., by Dr. W. E. Hornor; Hazard’s Reg., x, 66; Hazard’s Reg., iv, 241; Mem- 
oirs of James Logan, by Armistead, 39; Thomas Storey's Journal, London, 1718, 195-6, 223-6; 
Southey’s Com. Place Book, 5, v; Oldmixon, i, 112. 

4 Watson’s Annals, i, 83—368 (2d ed.); Gabriel Thomas’ Pennsylvania, London, 1698, 43; 

5 There seems to have been as much confusion in regard to these Edwards and Josephs as in 
regard to the Doctors William Shippen. Mr. Griswold (Republican Court, p. 15) has fallen into a 
mistake. In the memoir of Chief Justice Shippen (Portfolio, 1810), by Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
Edward, the emigrant, is confounded with his grandson, Edward of Lancaster. Hazard’s Reg., iv, 
241, repeats the error. In Hist. Princeton College, by Dr. S. D. Alexander, Secretary Joseph Ship- 
pen is represented to be the son of Dr. William Shippen the elder instead of nephew, and brother 
to Dr. William Shippen the younger instead of cousin. 

® Records Pres. Ch., 98 et seq.; Catalogue New Jersey College, 1875; Introduction to Poets 
and Poetry of America, by R. W. Griswold; American Mag., 1757-60. 

7Contributions to Med. Hist. Penn., by Dr. Caspar Morris, Hazard’s Reg.,iv, 332. 

8 Am. Med. Biog., by James Thacher, M. D., Boston, 1828, William Shippen. 

® Journals of Congress with ‘‘ extract of Gen. Assembly of Penn.,” Nov. 20th, 1778. 

10 By some strange perversity which seems to attend the various members of the Shippen family, 
Dr. William Shippen, the younger (the son), has been of late years substituted for Dr. William 
Shippen, ¢he elder (the father), as a member of the Continental Congress. The error, as far as 1 
can trace it, appears to have originated in Lanman’s Dict. of Congress, and to have been im- 
ported into the Cats. of Princeton and Univ. of Penn., Alexander’s Hist. of Princeton Col- 
lege, &c. But besides Journ. of Congress and of Assembly quoted, other authorities are, ‘Thacher 
citing the Med. Repos., Dr. Wistar’s Eulog. on the younger Shippen, 1809, Journ. Med. and 
Phys. Science, Vol. LI. Dr. Joseph Carson’s Hist. Med. Dep. Univ. Penn.; Dr. Wood’s Address 
on Cent. Celeb. of Penn. Hospital, &c., &c. 1! Mss, of R. Buchanan, Esq. 


Note.—A sketch prepared for the Congress of Authors which met at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Saturday, July 2d, 1876. 
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A friend the other day made inquiry of me for some particulars 
respecting the late John Keese, of most excellent bookselling memory. 
It was a matter of regret with me that I could not refer him at once to 
any one of the copious American biographical, Dictionaries, for Keese 
was a man who should not pass out of memory with the recollections of 
his many friends of the present fleeting generation. Perhaps some of 
your readers may be induced to supply the usual data of family, birth 
and death. I have only the recollection of him as the wittiest book 
auctioneer of his day in New York,and it may be said, of any day, for 
there is no tradition of any predecessor of such powers, and he certain- 
ly left no successor in his peculiar vein. This may be said without dis- 
paragement to the intellectual cleverness of the Sabins, Leavitts and 
Mervins of the present day—for Keese was really an extraordinary 
man, in the humorous handling of books and an audience, enlivening a 
sales room on the dullest of wet nights and under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances with the brilliancy of his wit. Few who attended 
his “ Sales” did not carry away with them some recollection of his spark- 
ling genius. It must have been a most impracticable book which did 
not in its subject, the name or associates of its author furnish some op- 
portunity for his pleasantry; and if these fell short he could eke out his 
merriment with some innocent play upon his audience. Thus, if as 
sometimes happened, in default of a bidder he was driven to assign the 
book to some acquaintance in the company, who would naturally shake 
his head in refusal—the reply was instantaneous: “ you needn’t shake 
your head, there’s nothing in it; and with a pause of a second or two, 
“T mean the book.” “Is that binding calf? asked a discriminating 
bidder, as if doubtful of the representation which had been made, a hes- 
itation which was promptly allayed by the argumentum ad hominem 
“Come up my good friend, put your hand on it and see if there is any 
fellow-feeling.” An auctioneer is bound to hold his own against all 
interlocutors. Heis liable to all sorts of questioning and interruptions; 
but much of his success depends upon the maintainance of his powers 
in his seat of authority, his elevated pulpit. It is his business to control 
the audience and their purses. To do this he must keep his company 
in good humor, and least of all suffer any intellectual discomfiture. 
Keese never lost this superiority. It was dangerous, unless particularly 
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well armed, to enter into a contest with him. Any interruption of the 
business of the room was sure to be met by him, when no mischief was 
intended, in some gentle, playful way; but at the approach of anything 
like insolence the rebuke was severe. There was a story of a swagger- 
ing pretender who, to the annoyance of the receiving clerk, insisted upon 
offering a hundred dollar bill for some petty purchase, who received 
from the auctioneer something more than the pecuniary change he was 
in quest of, in abatement of his pride of purse. A customer, at another 
time, was disturbing the settled order of proceedings by calling out of 
season for the delivery of a copy of Watt’s Hymns, which had been 
knocked down to him for a trifle. Learning the cause of the interrup- 
tion: “Oh,” says Keese, “ give the gentleman his book. He wishes to 
learn and sing one of the hymns before he goes to bed to-night.” At 
the sale of another copy of this honored book, he once broke out with 
the parody: 
Blest is the man who shuns the place 
Where other auctions be, 


And has his money in his fist 
And buys his books of me! 


The late Mr. Gowans was a constant attendant at the sales, where 
much of his immense book stock was purchased. He was an admirer of 
Keese, and even devoted to his memory. He would frequently call the 
auctioneer out by a question relating to the book in hand, and always 
received a pertinent witty reply. Keese was offering a book entitled a 
“History of the Tatars.” “Is not that Tartars?” “No!” was the im- 
mediate answer, “ Their wives were the Tartars.” 

An author’s name suggestive of a pun or of a double meaning, was 
never lost upon him. A book of the Rev. Dr. Hawks would bring out 
the quiet elucidation—‘“a bird of pray.” ‘“ Going—going—gentleman 
—ten cents for Caroline Fry—why, it isn’t the price of a stew;” a jest 
which no genuine New York oyster eating audience ever failed to appre- 
ciate, any more than they would his interpretation of the letters F. R.S. 
appended to an author’s name on a title page—‘“ Fried, Roasted and 
Stewed.” D.D. he would unceremoniously translate “ Dead Dog.” 

His deprecatory remark on the sacrifice of a copy of Bacon's Es- 
says for twelve and a half cents was pathetic. “ Really, that is too much 
pork for a shilling!" Selling, one evening, a book on German politics 
by Goetz, he hesitated over the catalogue, as if at the delicacy of the 
author’sname. “ What is it?” asked one of the audience. “Oh! some- 
thing, I suppose, on the internal difficulties of the country.” In a simi- 
lar vein was his introduction of Gutzslaff’s China with the observation, 
“This was the gentleman witha commotion in his bowels.” 
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Sometimes his wit would be more pointed. ‘“ This,” said he, holding 
up a volume of verse of a well known type, “is a book, by a poor and 
pious girl, of poor and pious poems.” There was a heavy remainder of 
a certain volume, the “Lives of the Shoemakers,” which required 
all his ingenuity to dispose of. He would bring out a copy with the 
unfailing introduction, “This is the /ast copy. The book was az/ the 
the author wrote and was aw/ that his widow inherited from him, her 
sole reliance”’—a jest which may have been stimulated by Shakespeare’s 
cobbler in Julius Cesar. Of some heavy folio, dragging at a feeble price, 
he would end his efforts—‘ Going—going—cheap for a back-log!” 
Knocking down a “ Hand-book,” he added, for the comfort of the pur- 
chaser, ‘‘ You will see that it is pretty well fingered.” ‘ Damaged, you 
say, yes—a little wet on the outside—but you will find it dry enough 
within.” On another occasion he parried this word “damaged” quite 
happily. A young son of ahighly respectable Episcopal clergyman of 
this city, was a privileged attendant at the auction room. Keese offered 
a soiled orinjured copy of the “Book of Common Prayer.” “Isn't it 
damaged,” exclaimed the youth; upon which Keese turned round to him 
slowly, and fixing his attention upon him with great gravity, in a tone 
of soberness and solemnity, addressed him, “ Has your father taught you 
to regard ¢hat as a damaged book?” 

His applications of familiar quotations from the poets were occasion- 
ally very felicitous. Looking in at the large auction room on Broadway, 
late inthe season, we found Keese in a corner of the apartment presid- 
ing overa miscellaneous lot of kitchen furniture, which had invaded the 
more legitimate business of the place. A few second-rate boarding 
house keepers were bent on securing the potsand kettles at the greatest 
sacrifice. Keese was voluble and witty as ever. Dwelling with a final 
appeal over a coveted saucepan, which held the gaze of a hesitating bid- 
der, “ going—going—‘ the woman who deliberates is lost’—gone!” <A 
visitor once interrupted one of his book sales by strumming on a piano, 
sent for sale among some articles of furniture. “Tom,” says he to his 
man, “tell that gentleman to stop—the piano is not his forte.” 

On opening the sales room at 159 Broadway, at the beginning, we 
believe, of his career as an auctioneer, with the new firm of Cooley, 
Keese & Hill, an entertainment was given to the trade, at which his jests 
were as inexhaustible as the supply of champagne. “If you have any 
dealings with us, my friends, it will be pleasant, for we shall take things 
cooley (Cooley); if you should have any doubt as to the security of 
property left with us, remember that it is under most excellent keys 
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(Keese); and as for our stability you may rely upon one of the granite 
Hills of New Hampshire.’ It was toward the close of this entertain- 
ment, amidst the compliments and good cheer, that he slipped in an 
artful reminder of business. ‘“ Gentlemen, we are scattering our bread 
upou the waters, and expect to find it after many days—buttered !” 

Keese, as we have just seen, had, as well as his partners, a name pro- 
vocative of a pun, a capability in which he did not spare himself more 
than he did others. His partner, Cooley, was large in person and of a 
fine presence ; Keese was short, meagre and nervous, a “thin, weasen- 
faced, black-eyed chap,” as his friend Clarke described him in the Avick- 
erbocker, for all which, however, he made amends and nobly held his 
own by his abounding vitality. Selling a print by Landseer, “ Dignity and 
Impudence,” one of the artist’s contrasts of the great and small in dog- 
hood, our auctioneer was called upon for the name of the engraving. “ Oh,” 
said he, “I don’t know, unless it is Cooley and Keese.” So he spoke of 
the children of his family as “a bunch of Keys.” 

His wit, of course, was not confined to the auction room. One of 
his best remembered jests is his toast given at a gathering of mill owners 
and manufacturers at Saugerties, on the Hudson. “The village of 
Saugerties: may its furnaces be blasted and its streams be dammed.” 
The late Lewis Gaylord Clarke, by the side of this anecdote, in his 
“ Editor’s Table” in the Kuzckerbocker, relates another, occurring at the 
comedian Burton’s hospitable home, at a “ Mulberry Feast” in honor of 
Shakespeare. At this festivity the late Mr. Balmano, the kindly devotee 
to the great dramatist and the whole genial world of literature and art, 
unwrapped from many foldings of tissue-paper a piece of bark, taken by - 
himself, as he asserted, from Herne’s oak in Windsor forest. ‘“ You 
took this from the trunk of the old oak itself, did you, Mr. Balmano ?” 
asked Keese. “I did,” was the response. ‘ Ah!” was the reply of his 
questioner, eyeing the relic with affectionate admiration, but thought- 
fully, after a slight pause, “isn’t it barely possible, Mr. Balmano, that 
you may have been darking up the wrong tree ?” 

Poor Keese! he was witty to the last, in sorrow and disappointment. 
He became consumptive, his ringing voice could no more be heard in 
the salesroom; but he found a congenial refuge in the New York Cus- 
tom House, where he held the post of appraiser of books. Chief Jus- 
tice Daly, from whom we have the anecdote, meeting him in this scene 
one day, not long before his death, inquired respecting his health. 
Keese replied in feeble tones, “ failing, failing—in a place where every 
thing is zzvoiced except myself.” 
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Had not Keese been closely attached to the book business from his 
youth—he was brought up with the Collinses and long associated with 
that publishing house—he would probably have been an author. As it 
was he might fairly have claimed the title of a man of letters. He was 
an editor of various publications; one of these, a book of selections of 
poetry, which we have not seen, was entitled “The Mourner’s Chaplet,” 
a volume of consolation prepared, we have heard it stated, after the loss 
of ason. A memoir of Lucy Hooper, his friend, the gentle poetess of 
Brooklyn, was prefixed by him to a collection of her poems. He also 
edited a volume of poems by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, and one or two an- 
nuals, “ The Wintergreen, a Perennial Gift,” in 1844, and “ The Opal, a 
Pure Gift for the Holidays,” in 1847, the last illustrated by the artist 
Chapman, with whom he was particularly associated in the preparation 
of a pair of beautiful volumes published by Colman in 1840 and 1842, 
entitled “ Poets of America, illustrated by one of her Painters.” The 
selection of poems, an excellent one, was made by Keese, and the books 
bore his name as editor. We find him also in 1846 superintending the 
literary department of a series of views in 4to, entitled ““ North American 
Scenery, from drawings by Whitefield.” 

On one occasion, at least, Keese appeared in public as a lecturer, in 
a course delivered at the Broadway Tabernacle, in 1852, taking for his 
theme arather comprehensive subject, “The Influence of Knowledge.” 
In a newspaper report of this lecture we find him citing a fine passage 
from our well remembered Mayor, Philip Hone, whom he justly char- 
acterized as “in every particular, a merchant prince, a finished gentle- 
man, and the best of auctioneers.’ WKeese, who was of an esteemed old 
New York family—on the mother’s side he was descended from the 
famous divine and author of an early day in the city, William Linn— 
had much local feeling. A poem which he recited before a certain “ Co- 
lumbian Literary Club” of this city, at Hope Chapel, the year following 
the lecture, gives abundant evidence of this in its summary of the celeb- 
rities of the day. Though a quarter of a century has not yet elapsed 
since its delivery, there are but few living of the town worthies he des- 
cribed. We may cite it freely as a contribution to our past city history. 
Here is a passage of the unstudied rhymes, beginning with a tribute to 
his friend Burton and his unfailing popularity : 


‘« The drama flourishes, and one thing’s certain, 
Wealth, taste and beauty throng to laugh at Burton. 
There they behold great Shakespeare’s finest scholar, 
A poet and a wit, for half a dollar— 
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There Shakespeare, Sheridan and Colman meet, 
And you must early go to get a seat. 

Bare son of Momus, may your shadow ne’er be less, 
And we not die from laughing to excess! 

The Broadway caters, too, for taste refined; 
There Shakespeare’s genius speeds the march of mind; 
Here our own Forrest treads the mimic scene, 
And graceful beauty shines in Julia Dean, 

Here Macbeth, Hamlet, William Tell and Lear 
Excite our pity, wonder, love and fears; 

While Constance, Julia, and Bianca’s grace 

Live in the genius of that radiant face. 
Wallack’s Lyceum visit, there you find 
Vaudeville, farce and comedy combined; 

The manager, a favorite of thirty years, 

Stands, as an actor, first among his peers; 

Here’s Rufus Blake, here Lester’s genius soars, 
And Laura Keene elicits loud applause. 

* * * * * = 

The Broadway Railroad fills the lawyer’s pocket 
Andin one court is always on the docket. 

The “ Bearded Lady,” with her whiskers dark, 
Is seen each day at Barnum’s, near the Park. 
Barnum exhibits, with his usual taste, 

His only humbug, that is not barefaced. 

* * oa * * * 

A murmur through our city goes, and hark! 

All ranks cry out we'll have a Central Park, 


Such were some of the musings and solacesof New Yorkers of 1853. 
Alas! poor Yorick. The laughter is long since wiped from the faces of 
the Burtonean guests. Forrest’s grandeur no more shakes the roof of 
the Broadway, itself vanished and the old Lyceum with the elder Wal- 
lack, and Rufus Blake. The “ Bearded Lady” where is she—shaven and 
shorn perhaps in private life; Barnum survives—his face was seen the 
other day, a man in his prime on a new placard; Lester maintains the 
glory of the Wallacks; the Broadway Railroad has been succeeded, to 
the equal satisfaction of the lawyers, by others as litigious; and best of 
all, the Central Park is happily more than the dream realized. 


EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 
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DIARY 
OF GOVERNOR SAMUEL WARD 
DELEGATE FROM RHODE ISLAND 
IN CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 1774-1776 
Part II 

SECOND CONGRESS.—FIRST SESSION. — 
“May 10,°1775. Set out for Philadel- 
phia. Lodged at Champlin’s, in Lyme. 
—May 11th. Lodged at Beers’ (New 
Haven).—May 12th. Dined at Fairfield, 
lodged at Knapp’s H —May 13th. 
Dined at Kingsbridge. To New York. 
Over the ferry to Josiah Peirson’s, in 
Newark. — May 14th. Woodbridge, 
Princeton, Trenton.—May 15th. 
tol, Philadelphia. 

May 11,1775. ‘The Congress opened 
with prayers by Mr. Duché. Credentials 
of the gentlemen present opened, etc. 
Thanks to Mr. Duché by Mr. Bland, 
Mr. Willing and Mr. Sullivan. Doors 
to be shut and the members under the 
ties of secrecy until etc. Circular letter, 
5th February last, from the Agents Frank- 
lin, Lee and Bollan to the Assemblies 
read. A letter from the Provincial Con- 
gress of Watertown, inclosing an account 
of the late action at Concord, etc. Con- 
gress to be resolved into a Committee of 
the Whole on Monday, to take into con- 
sideration the state of America. Letter 
from the provincial Congress referred to 
that Committee. Adjourned to the next 
day.—12th. Met and adjourned.—r3th. 
Met. Dr. Lyman Hall, for the parish of 
St. John’s in Georgia, admitted for that 


3ris- 


parish under such regulations as the 


Congress should direct. 
Monday.—15th. A number of mem- 
bers arrived. The Secretary allowed to 
employ Timothy Matlack as clerk under 


Adjourned to 
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an oath of secrecy; a petition from the 
Murrays; ordered that the Congress be 
resolved into a Committee to-morrow as 
above; New York asked advice relative 
to the troops; the Delegate from St. 
John’s did not insist on a voice, save 
when the Colonies were not called. 
Arrived myself at this time. Advice 
given to New York. Memorials from 
Shoemakerand Drinker relative to vessels 
etc. A Committee appointed to consider 
what ports in the province of New York 
ought tobe guarded. Colonei Washington 
etc. the Committee. 
16th. Met. The letter from the Mur- 
rays read and ordered to lie on the table. 
Resolved into a Committee of the Whole 
to take into consideration the state of 
America; Mr. Tilghman in the Chair; 


Then adjourned.— 


reported that no resolutions were come 
into, and desired leave, etc.—17th. Met. 
Shoemaker and Drinker’s petition read. 
All exportations to Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, Island of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, Georgia (except the parish of St. 
John’s), and the two Floridas, and for 
the British fisheries on the American 
coasts, to cease, and ordered to be im- 
mediately published.—18th. Met. Mr. 
Hopkins joined us. Rules of the last 
Congress adopted. News of taking Ti- 
conderoga. Mr. Brown gave much in- 
telligence relative to Canada, etc. Res- 
olution that the stores be removed from 
Ticonderoga, etc., to the south end of 
Lake George, etc.; a post to be taken 
there; an account of the cannon to be 
taken, etc.—1gth. Met. Report of the 
Committee for New York made and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole, 
which went into the consideration of the 
state of America. After some time Mr. 
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Ward reported that no resolutions were 
come into, and desired leave to sit again. 
—zoth. Met, and resolved into a Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ward reported as above.— 
22d. Met, and resolved as above, and 
Mr. Ward reported as above.—23d Met, 
and resolved into, etc. Mr. Ward re- 
ported as above.—24th. Met. Mr. 
Randolph going to the Assembly, Mr. 
Middleton was chosen (President); de- 
clined on account of his ill state of 
health, and Mr. Hancock was chosen. 
Then resolved into a Committee, and Mr. 
Ward reported as above.—25th. Met, 
resolved into, etc. Mr. Ward reported 
the resolutions relative to New York, 
desired leave to sit again on the other 
business. Resolved, a post at Kings- 
bridge, the Highlands, etc., in New York 
be taken, and the militia kept in 
readiness, etc.—26th. The Delegates 
from New Jersey laid before the Con- 
gress the resolutions of that Assembly 
relative to the resolution of the Com- 
mons, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole; an addition to the 
first resolves concerning New York, re- 
lative to the uncertainty of the success 
of conciliatory measures; then resolved 
into a Committee of the Whole. Mr. 
Ward reported some resolutions, and de- 
sired leave to sit again. The report be- 
ing read, several resolutions relative to 
the dangerous situation of the Colonies 
and the necessity of putting them into a 
state of defence, etc., were come into.— 
‘27th. Account of the state of Canada 
given us; a Committee appointed for 
ways and means of getting powder. 
Power of forgiveness given to each Pro- 
vincial Congress.—29th. Approved the 
letter to Canada. No provisions, etc. 
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to go to Nantucket unless from the 
Massachussetts. A Committee appoint- 
ed to consider of a speedy and safe con- 
veyance of letters, etc., throughout the 
Continent.—3oth. Met. Mr. Willing 
presented the purport of a conversation 
between Lord North and a gentleman now 
in this city, reduced to writing by Mr. 
Cooper, under-Secretary to the Treasury. 
Resolved into a Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. Ward reported as_ before.—31st. 
Met. Resolved into aCommittee. Mr. 
Ward reported as before. A letter from 


Colonel Arnold (23d), containing intelli- 
gence of four hundred regulars at St. 
John’s (Canada), preparing to cross the 
lake (Champlain); upon which the Gov- 


ernor of Connecticut was desired to send 
a strong reinforcement, and New York 
to supply them with provisions. 

June rst. A report made from the Com- 
mittee for supplies of powder. Commis- 
saries to be appointed by the Governor of 
Connecticut to receive the provisions at 
Albany, and the Convention of New 
York to give all necessary assistance in 
transporting them to the places where 
wanted. Invasions or incursions into 
Canada forbid.—2d. Dr. Church arrived 
with a letter of instructions from the 
Provincial Congress (of Massachusetts) 
asking advice of the Congress. Resolu- 
tions forbidding bills of exchange to be 
negotiated. No provisions to be sup- 
plied the Army and Navy in Massachu- 
setts, or the transports.—3d. A Com- 
mittee appointed to consider of the state 
of the Massachusetts, a Committee to 
borrow six thousand pounds sterling, 
Committees for a petition to the 
King, (an) Address to the people of 
England, ditto to Ireland, (and a) 
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Letter to Jamaica. A Committee for 
considering (the) money necessary (to 
be raised).—sth. Met and adjourned. 
—6th. Met and adjourned.—7th. Re- 
ports of several Committees. A fast 
recommended (for the) zoth July. Re- 
solved into a Committee (of the Whole), 
and report made as above.—8th. A 
Committee appointed (to) examine the 
papers of Major Skeene. Resolved into 
a Committee (of the Whole), and report- 
ed as above.—gth. Report of the Com- 
mittee relative to the Massachusetts Bay 
read and approved. ‘The Provincial 
Congress to write to the towns to choose 
Representatives, they to choose Council- 
lors; which Assembly and Councillors 
(are) to execute the powers of Govern- 
ment until, etc—1oth. Recommended 
to the New England Colonies to supply 


the Army before Boston with powder 
immediately; the Committees in the Col- 
onies to purchase all the saltpetre and 


sulphur, and have them made into pow- 
der. Dismissed Major Skeene upon his 
parole not to cross the givers of Schuyl- 
kill and Delaware, or go more than eight 
miles from the city.—12th. The order 
for a Fast engrossed and approved. The 
letter to Canada ordered to lie (on the 
table). ‘Through hurry went no farther 
with my memorandum. 

EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF THE 
ConGRress.-—Wednesday, June 14, 1775. 
Met according to adjournment. 
able to the standing order of the day, 
the Congress resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to take into con- 
sideration the state of America; and 
after some time spent thereon, the Presi- 
dent resumed the Chair, and Mr. Ward 
reported that the Committee had come 


Agree- 
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to certain resolutions, which he was or- 
dered to report; but not having come to 
a conclusion, they desired him to move 
for leave to sit again. The resolutions 
being read, they were agreed to. 

Thursday, June 15, 1775. Met ac- 
cording to adjournment. * * * * 
Agreeable to Order, the Congress resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole, and 
after some time the President resumed 
the Chair, and Mr. Ward reported that 
the Committee had come to some farther 
Resolutions, which he was ordered to 
report. The Report of the Committee be- 
ing read and considered, Resolved, ‘That 
a General be appointed to command all 
the Continental Forces, raised or to be 
raised for the defence of American Lib- 
erty. That five hundred dollars per 
month be allowed for the pay and ex- 
penses of the General. The Congress 
then proceeded to the choice of a Gen- 
eral by ballot, and George Washington, 
Esq., was unanimously elected. 

Tuesday, June 23,1775. * * * 
Agreeable to Order, the Congress re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, to take into further consideration 
the state of America, and after some time 
spent therein, the President resumed the 
Chair, and Mr. Ward reported certain 
Resolutions come into by them (on the 
Continental Currency), and that not hav- 
ing yet finished, they desired leave to sit 
again. The Report of the Committee 
being read, was agreed to. 

Monday, July 3, 1775. Met accord- 
ing to adjournment. * * Agreeable 
to the Order of the Day, the Congress 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the trade of these 
Colonies, and after some time the Presi- 
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dent resumed the Chair, and Mr. Ward 
reported a Resolution they had come to. 
The Resolution of the Committee being 
read, was, at the desire of the Colony of 
South Carolina, referred for further con- 
sideration till tosmorrow. 

Friday, July 21,1775. Agreeable to 
Order, the Congress resolved itself into 
a Committee of the Whole, to take into 
consideration the state of America, and 
after some time spent therein, the Presi- 
dent resumed the Chair, and Mr. Ward 
reported that they had come to certain 
Resolutions, which he read, and then 
desired leave to sit again. 

Tuesday, August 1, 1775. 
Adjourned to Tuesday, the 5th of Sep- 
tember next. 


* * & 


NoTEeE.—GOVERNOR WARD’S OPINION OF JEF- 
FERSON.—On the 22d of June Governor Ward 
wrote from Philadelphia to his brother Henry 
Ward, Secretary of Rhode Island, as follows: 
** Yesterday the famous Mr. Jefferson, a Dele- 
gate from Virginia, in the room of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, arrived. I have not been in company 
with him yet. He looks like a very sensible, 
spirited, fine Fellow, and by the pamphlet which 
he wrote last summer he certainly is one.” 





THE DAUPHIN’S BIRTHDAY 
From the Portfolio, Volume IV, 1817 

Account of a French Feéte in Phila- 
delphia in honour of The Dauphin’s Birth- 
day. In a letter from Dr Rush to a Lady. 

PHILADELPHIA, 16 July, 1782. 
Dear Madam: For some weeks past 
our city has been amused with the ex- 
pectation of a most splendid enter- 
tainment to be given by the minister 
of France, to celebrate the birthday of 
the Dauphin of France. Great pre- 
parations, it was said, were made for 
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that purpose. Hundreds crowded daily 
to see a large frame building which 
he had erected for a dancing room 
on one side of his house.* ‘This build- 
ing, which was sixty feet in front and 
forty feet deep, was supported by large 
painted pillars, and was open all round. 
The ceiling was decorated with several 
pieces of neat paintings emblematical of 
the design of the entertainment. The 
garden contiguous to this shade was cut 
into beautiful walks, and divided with 
cedar and pine branches into artificial 
groves. The whole, both the building 
and walks, were accommodated with 
seats. Besides these preparations, we 
were told that the minister had borrowed 
thirty cooks from the French army, to 
assist In providing an entertainment suit- 
ed to the size and dignity of the com- 
pany. Eleven hundred tickets were 
distributed, most of them two or three 
weeks before the evening of the enter- 
tainment. 

Forty were sent to the governor of 
each state, to be distributed by them to 
the principal officers and gentlemen of 
their respective governments, and, I be- 
lieve, the same number to General Wash- 
ington, to be, distributed to the princi- 
pal officers of the army. For ten days 
before the entertainment nothing else 
was talked of in our city. The shops 
were crowded with customers. Hair 
dressers were retained; tailors, milliners 
and mantua-makers were to be seen, cov- 
ered with sweat and out of breath, in 
every street. Monday, July 15th, was 
the long expected evening. 

The morning of this day was ushered 
in by a corps of hair-dressers, occupying 
the place of the city watchmen. Many 
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ladies were obliged to have their heads 
dressed between four and six o’clock in 
the morning, so great was the demand 
and so numerous were the engagements 
this day of the gentlemen of the comb. 
At half past seven o’clock was the time 
fixed in the tickets for the meeting of 
the company. The approach of the 
hour was proclaimed by the rattling of 


all the carriages in the city. The doors 


and windows of the streets which lead 
to the minister’s were lined with people, 


and near the minister’s house was a col- 
lection of all the curious and idle men, 
women and children in the city, who 
were not invited to the entertainment, 
amounting, probably, to ten thousand 
people. ‘The minister was not unmind- 
ful of this crowd of spectators. He had 
previously pulled down a board fence and 
put up a neat pallisado fence before 
the dancing room and walks, on purpose 
to gratify them with a sight of the com- 
pany and entertainment. He intended 
further to have distributed two pipes of 
Madeira wine and $600 in small change 
among them; but he was disuaded from 
this act of generosity by some gentlemen 
of the city, who were afraid that it might 
prove the occasion of a riot or some 
troublesome proceedings. The money 
devoted to this purpose was charitably 
distributed among the prisoners in the 
jails, and patients in the hospital in the 
city. About eight o’clock our family, 
consisting of Mrs. Rush, our cousin Su- 
san Hall, our sister Sukey and myself, 
with our good neighbors Mrs. and Mr. 
Henry, entered the apartment provided 
for this splendid entertainment. We 
were received through a wide gate by the 
minister and conducted by one of his 
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family to the dancing room. The scene 
now almost exceeds description. The 
numerous lights distributed through the 
garden, the splendour of the room we 
were approaching, the size of the com- 
pany which was now collected and which 
consisted of about 700 persons; the bril- 
liancy and variety of their dresses, and 
the band of music which had just began 
to play, formed a scene which resembled 
enchantment. Sukey Stockton said 
“her mind was carried beyond and out 
of itself.” We entered the room togeth- 
er, and here we saw the world in minia- 
ture. All the ranks, parties, and profes- 
sions in the city, and all the officers of 
government were fully represented in this 
assembly. Here were ladies and gentle- 
men of the most ancient as 
modern Here 
yers, doctors and ministers of the gos- 
pel. Here were the learned faculty of 
the college, and among them many who 
knew not whether Cicero plead in Latin 
or in Greek; or whether Horace was a 
Roman or a Scotchman. Here 
painters and musicians, poets and phil- 
osophers, and men who were never moved 
by beauty or harmony, or by rhyme or 
reason. Here were merchants and gen- 
tlemen of independent fortunes, as well 
as many respectable and opulent trades- 
men. 
formerly bore the character of tories. 
Here were the president and members of 
congress, governors of states and gen- 
erals of armies, ministers of finance and 


well as 


families. were law- 


were 


Here were whigs and men who 


war and foreign affairs; judges of su- 
perior and inferior courts, with all their 
respective suites and assistants, secre- 
taries and clerks. In aword, the assem- 
bly was truly republican. The company 
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was mixed, it is true, but the mixture 
formed the harmony of the evening. 
Everybody seemed pleased. Pride and 
ill-nature for a while forgot their preten- 
tions and offices, and the whole assembly 
behaved to each other as if they had been 
members of the same family. It was 
impossible to partake of the joy of the 
evening without being struck with the 
occasion of it. It was to celebrate the 
birth of the Dauphin of France. 

How great the revolution in the mind 
of an American! to rejoice in the birth 
of an heir to the crown of France, a 
country against which he had imbibed 
prejudices as ancient as the wars between 
France and England. How strange! for 
a protestant to rejoice in the birth of a 
prince, whose religion he has been al- 
ways taught to consider as unfriendly to 
humanity. And above all how new the 
phenomenon for republicans to rejoice 
in the birth of a prince, who must one 
day be the support of monarchy and 
slavery. Human nature in this instance 
seems to be turned inside outwards. The 
picture is still agreeable, inasmuch as it 
shows us in the clearest point of view 
that there are no prejudices so strong, 
no opinions so sacred, and no contra- 
dictions so palpable, that will not yield 
to the love of liberty. 

The appearance and characters, as 
well as the employment of the company 
naturally suggested the idea of Elysium 
given by the ancient poets. Here were 
to be seen heroes and patriots in close 
conversation with each other. Washing- 
ton and Dickinson held several dialogues 
together. Here were to be seen men 
conversing with each other who had ap- 
peared in all the different stages of the 
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American war. Dickinson and Morris 
frequently reclined together against the 
same pillar. Here were to be seen states- 
men and warriors, from the opposite 
ends of the continent, talking of the his- 
tory of the war in their respective states. 
Rutledge and Walton from the south, 
here conversed with Lincoln and Duane 
from the east and north. Here and there, 
too, appeared a solitary character walk- 
ing among the artificial bowers in the 
garden. The celebrated author of 
“Common Sense” retired frequently 
from the company to analyze his 
thoughts and to enjoy the repast of his 
own original ideas. Here were to be 
seen men who had opposed each other 
in the councils and parties of their coun- 
try, forgetting all former resentments 
and exchanging civilities with each other. 
Mifflin and Reed accosted each other 
with all the kindness of ancient friends. 
Here were to be seen men of various 
countries and languages, such as Amer- 
icans and Frenchmen, Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, Germans and Irishmen, con- 
versing with each other like children of 
one father. And lastly, here were to be 
seen the extremes of the civilized and sav- 
age life. An Indian chief, in his savage 
habits, and the count Rochambeau in his 
splendid and expensive uniform, talked 
with each other as if they had been 
the subjects of the same government, 
generals in the same army, and _par- 
takers of the same blessings of civilized 
life. 

About half an hour after eight o’clock 
the signal was given for the dance to be- 
gin. Each lady was provided with a 
partner before she came. ‘The heat of 
the evening deterred above one half_of 
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the company from dancing. Two sets, 
however, appeared upon the floor during 
the remaining part of the evening. 

On one side of the room were provid- 
ed two private apartments, where a num- 
ber of servants attended to help the 
company to all kinds of cool and agree- 
able drinks, with sweet cakes, fruits and 
the like. 

Between these apartments, and under 
the orchestra, there was a private room 
where several quaker ladies, whose dress 
would not permit them to join the assem- 
bly, were indulged with a sight of the 
company through a gauze curtain. 

This little attention to the curiosity of 
the ladies marks in the strongest manner 
the minister’s desire to oblige everybody. 

At nine o'clock were exhibited a num- 
ber of rockets from a stage erected in a 
large open lot before the minister’s house. 
They were uncommonly beautiful, and 
gave universal satisfaction. At twelve 
o'clock the company was called to sup- 
per. It was laid behind the dancing 
room under three large tents, so connect- 
ed together as to make one large canopy. 
Under this canopy was placed seven 
tables, each of which was large enough 
to accommodate fifty people. 

The ladies, who composed near one half 
the whole assembly, took their seats first, 
with a small number of gentlemen 
to assist in helping them. 
was a cold collation; simple, frugal and 
elegant, and handsomely set off with a 
dessert consisting of cakes and all the 
fruits of the season. The Chevalier de- 
la Luzerne now appeared with all the 
splendour of the minister and all the 
politeness of a gentleman, He walked 
along the tables and addressed himself 


The supper 
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in particular to every lady. A decent 
and respectful silence pervaded the whole 
company. Intemperance did not show 
its head ; levity composed its counten- 
ance, and even humour itself forgot for 
afew moments its usual haunts; and the 
simple jests, no less than the loud laugh, 
were unheard at any of the tables. So 
great and universal was the decorum, 
and so totally suspended was every 
species of convivial noise, that several 
gentlemen remarked that the “ company 
looked and behaved more as if they were 
worshipping than eating.’ In a word, 


good breeding was acknowledged, by 
universal consent, to be mistress of the 
evening, and the conduct of the votaries 
at supper formed the conclusion of her 


triumph. Notwithstanding all the agree- 
able circumstances that have been men- 
tioned, many of the company complain- 
ed of the want of something else to ren- 
der the entertainment complete. Every- 
body felt pleasure, but it was of too 
tranquil a nature. Many people felt 
sentiments, but they were produced by 
themselves, and did not arise from any 
of the amusements of the evening. The 
company expected to feel joy, and their 
feelings were in unison with nothing 
short of it. An ode on the birth of the 
Dauphin, sung or repeated, would have 
answered the expectations and corres- 
ponded with the feelings of everybody. 
The understanding and the taste of the 
company would have shared with the sen- 
ses in the pleasures of theevening. The 
enclosed ode, written by Mr. Wm. Smith, 
son of the Rev. Dr. Smith, was com- 
posed for the occasion, but from what 
cause I know not, it did not make its ap- 


pearance. It has great merit, and could 
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it have been set to music, or spoken pub- 
lickly, must have formed a most delight- 
ful and rational part of the entertain- 
ment. About one o’clock the company 
began to disperse, our family moved with 
the foremost of them. Before three 


o’clock the whole company parted, every 
candle was extinguished, and midnight 
enjoyed her dark and solitary reign in 
every part of the minister’s house and 


garden. Thus I have given you a full 
account of the rejoicing on the birth of 
the Dauphin of France. 

If it serves to divert your thoughts 
for an hour or two from the train of re- 
flections to which the shades and walks 
of ———,, at this season of the year, 
too naturally dispose you, I shall be 
more than satisfied and shall esteem the 
history which my attendance at the min- 
ister’s house has enabled me to give you, 
as the most fortunate and agreeable 
event (as to myself) of the whole even- 
ing. 

*The house was occupied in 1817 by the 
Chief Justice of Pensylvania. 


NOTES 

CRISTOBAL COLON.—The tomb of Co- 
lumbus, as is well known, is in Havana; 
until 1822 there was no alteration in the 
humble stone which marked the spot in 
the cathedral. The flat stone with its 
Latin inscription was replaced later by 
a simple monument in white marble, 
with the effigy of the great discoverer in 
relief, and an inscription which did not 
last a thousand centuries, according to the 
wish of its author, but only /¢wo years. 
The illustrious Bishop Espada, an en- 
thusiast in the cause of liberty, wishing 
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to pay in part the debt due to Columbus, 
proposed to erect to him a suitable mon- 
ument, substituting for the bars with 
which it was designed to surround it, 
the Constitution of the Spanish monarchy. 
I remember that a magnificent model, 
decorated with green velvet and orna- 
mented with silver, was set up; the lib- 
eral government fell in Spain in 1824, 
and the sacred code was removed in ac- 
cordance with immemorial usuage. Now 
the inscription reads: 
Oh! remains and image of the great Columbus 
Rest a thousand centuries in this urn 
And in the memory of our nation, 

Thus all travellers who have visited 
Havana have copied it; but they do 
not know that before 1824 the third line 
read: 

With the sacred code of our nation 

Could not the reactionary despotism 
have left in peace the tomb of the great 
Admiral? 

There exists in Cuba another souv- 
enir of Columbus which is little known. 
The Duke of Veraguas, Marquis of Ja- 
maica, presented to Havana a portrait 
of his illustrious ancestor. It is pre- 
served in the Consistorial Hall of the 
Corporation in a conspicuous place. It 
is a picture on panel in which he ap- 
pears dressed as a Familiar of the Holy 
Inquisition, with a green hat, the color 
used by the Familiars, alguazils and at- 
tendants in the service of this horrible 
tribunal. 

The bust in the Hall of the New York 
Historical Society bears no resemblance 
to him. This is another of the numerous 
and entirely dissimilar effigies which 
preserve the memory but not the features 
of the Genoese. Up to the present time 
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the special labors of Cardedun concede 
authenticity to that which is attributed 
to Rincon, and Senor Banchero, in his 
recent splendid edition of the “ Codice 
Colombo Americano” has replaced the 
portrait by Peschiera with that of Rincon. 
A. BACHILLER. 


NEWS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND.—JLon- 
don, January 18, 1696. Some persons 
arriving from Newfoundland gave an 
Account, upon Oaths, of the several 
Barbarities and Horrid Cruelties Exer- 
cised by the French on the English there: 
They Flea’d one Man’s Head alive, to 
terrifie others, to make them Swear Alle- 
giance to the French King, and kept no 
their Articles with the English, but have 
detained several of the strongest persons 
as their Slaves, and use them worse than 


the Turks, resolving to Extirpate the 
English, and Ruine that Advantageous 


Trade we had there. But this is no new 
thing with that Nation, for in times of 
Peace, between the Years 1680 and 1688, 
in Hudsons-Bay, they seized the English 
Forts, burnt their Houses, took their 
Ships and Goods, Imprisoned our Men, 
put many to Sea in a rotten Vessel, 
where several perished, forc’d some to 
Renounce their Religion, and others who 
stood it out were forc’d to Eat the Leather 
of their Shooes; and at several times in 
Peace Murdered above a hundred of the 
English. Zhe Flying Post; or, the Post- 
Master, January 26, 1696. 

Bristol, October 19, 1696. Yesterday 
a Ship arriv’d from Newfoundland in 18 
days, and says, That a French Squadron 
had attacked the Southern Ports there, 
and burnt, as he thinks, about 4o Ships, 
most of them of Biddiford and Barnstaple; 
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That in one of the Ports they attack’d the 
Saphire Frigat, which fought against four 
of them a long time, but being forc’d to 
strike, the Men escap’d in their Boats, 
and blew up 200 of the French Men who 
Boarded her, by a Match and a Train. 
That 4 of their Ships design’d to, attack 
another Frigat, but were prevented by 
Chains put a-cross the Port; whereupon 
they Landed some Men, and Plundered 
the Coasts. He adds, That most of the 
Merchant-Ships have, however, escap’d 
them; and that the Diamond Frigat 
which was taken from us was their Com- 
madore; but we hope for a more favour- 
able Account. Zhe Flying Post; or, the 
Post-Master, October 22, 1696. 
Falmouth, October 19, 1696. Yester- 
dap arrived here in 16 days from Petterin 
in Newfoundland, the Benjamin of Ro- 
chel, a Banker of 150 Tuns, with 170 
Planters, Seaman, &c. on board. But on 
the 17th Instant, about 10 Leagues to the 
Westward of Scilly, she met with 7 Men 
of War, who took about 100 of the Sea- 
men from on board her. The Passengers 
say, That on the r1th September 5 French 
Privateers came to the Bay of Bulls, viz., 
the Diamond, Nesmond, Harcourt, 
Philip, and Pelican, carrying between 40 
and 50 Guns each, with two Fire ships, 
and two small Frigats. That they attack’d 
his Majesty’s ship the Saphire, which 
made a stout resistance for some time; 
but being overpowered, the Captain burnt 
the Ship, and carried off his Men; but 
that the French having landed some Men, 
they carrie’d off g ships. ‘That from 
thence they sailed to several other Ports, 
as Petty-Harbour, Witless-Harbour, &c. 
and on the 2oth came to Petterin, of 
which they became Masters on the 21st. 
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That they carried off from thence 16 
Ships, and having landed -about 50 or 60 
Men, they burnt the Houses of Petterin, 
Bay of Bulls, &c. and it’s computed that 
they have taken about 33 Ships. That 
upon the News of their approach to other 
Ports, the Merchant Ships made off, 
leaving their Guns and half of their 
Cargoes behind. That the French came 
out before St. Jones’s under Spanish 
Colours, where lay his Majesty’s Ship 
the Soldadoes Prize, where upon the 
Captain went out in his Pinace to meet 
them, and they took him Prisoner, but 
the Inhabitants secured the Ship. They 
add, That the French sent the Captains 
to France, but gave the Benjamin and 
two other Ships to transport the Men to 
England. That there are about 20 Mas- 
ters of Ships come over: That the 
French allowed them but a very small 
quantity of Bread; and for the most part 
they lived upon Fish and Flower. That 
several of the Passengers are sick, but 
that none of them died in the Passage 
save one. They also say, that St. Jones’s 
is defended by several good Forts; that 
there are above 2000 Men in Arms for 
defence of the Country; and that the 
Wind not serving to enter St. Jones’s 
the French sailed back towards the Bay 
of Bulls. Zhe Flying Post: or, the Post- 
Master, October 24, 1696. W.K. 


ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTION.— 
Fishkill, January 25. The publick may 
rely on the authenticity of the following 
anecdote: 

In the late excursion, which General 
Parsons made to Morrisania, Major Olli- 
ver Lawrence, being detached with a re- 
connoitering party under the command 


of Col. Gray, accidentally met with Col. 
James De Lancey, who taking the Major 
for one of his officers, abruptly accosted 
him with “D—n you, what are you do- 
ing there don’t you see the rebels 
just on your back?”’ Major Lawrence, 
in order to decoy him, replied, “ My dear 
Colonel—pray give me your assistance, 
—my men are in the greatest confusion, 
and I cannot rally them.” Upon which 
De Lancey innocently rode up, till he 
came within a few rods of the Major; 
when unfortunately one of the Major’s 
party, having G. W. on his cap, rising 
from behind a stone fence, where they 
were secreted, discovered to the Colonel 
his mistake. Upon which he imme- 
diately wheeled about, put spurs to his 
horse, and preferring the danger of a 
broken neck to the fire of his enemy, 
leapt down a craggy precipice; exclaim- 
ing when he first perceived his error: 
“P—n you, Oliver Lawrence—I know 
you." —Massachusetts Spy, February 8th, 
s777. PETERSFIELD. 
THE FIRST PRINTER IN MISSISSIPPI.— 
Died at Washington, Adams Co., Miss., 
on the roth of August, 1838, Col. An- 
drew Marschalk, a veteran of the Revo- 
lution, and the father of the press in 
Mississippi. He printed a ballad at the 
Walnut Hills in 1797 or 1798, with a 
small mahogany press which he_ had 
brought from London in 1790. The 
type used was a font of 30 lbs. This 
was the first printing executed in that 
district which now teems with newspa- 
pers, and is known by the name of Mis- 
sissippi. . Col. M. was the oldest mem- 
ber of the Society of Odd Fellows in the 
United States, having joined that over 
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which the Prince of Wales, since George 
IV., presided in London, more than 50 
years ago.—WV. Y. “xpress, August 30, 
1838. Wiis. 





QUERIES 

Burr’s sEAL.—There is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Henry A. Burr of New 
York City a seal ring —a cornelian, 
heavily mounted, said to have been cut 
at Paris by order of Talleyrand, and by 
him sent to Aaron Burr. It bears a 
sharply cut bust in relief, taken in pro- 
file. The hair is in cue; behind the 
head is the device of a comet or star 
with a trail. What is the significance of 
this device? }. A. $. 

WOOSTERSHIRE, N. 
the year 1739, a portion of the oblong 


y.— As early as 


lying in the lower part of Dutchess (now 
Putnam) county, was called Wooster- 
Can this locality 


shire or Worstershire. 
be identified with any of the present 
towns of that county? CW. B- 
GEN. HUNTER’S IROQUOIS. — General 
Hunter, Governor of New York and New 
Jersey, wrote a letter to a friend, dated 
March, 1713, which contained the fol- 
lowing passage, said to be in the Iroquois 
language: “ Quonorgh quanion diadadega 
generoghqua aguegon tchitchendgareé.” 
Will some of our Indian scholars please 
give a translation? W. K. 
BLUE CRESAP CASTLE,— 
Where was the “Blue Rock” of the lower 
Susquehanna? Where was the “ Castle” 
of Colonel Thomas Cresap? Are there 
any vestiges of the Castle or of the Blue 
J. B. B. 


ROCK AND 


Rock yet remaining? 
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DESCRIPTION OF MAINE. —“A De- 
scription of the Situation, Climate, Soil, 
and Productions of Certain Tracts of 
Land in the District of Maine and Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” This is 
the title of a 4to tract of 44 pages, which 
I have seen only in the Carter Brown 
Library, Providence, R. I., printed prob- 
ably in 1793. Who wasits author? B. 


DutTcH NAMEs.—Most of us are so ig- 
norant of Dutch that we learn with as 
much surprise as pleasure the signifi- 
cance of familiar proper names, as that 
Batavia means “good meadow;”’ Zutphen, 
“south fen;’’ Zuider Zee, “ south sea;”’ 
Ostend, “east end,” etc. 
us the the meaning of Vanderbilt, Bre- 
voort, Hudson and Rembrandt? 

An explanation of the Dutch local 


Who will give 


names in the State of New York would 
be an important contribution to philology, 


and to history as well. J. Dek: 


Corr-FISH.—The word Cor-fish (I. 
448) occurs in Capt. John Smith's, and 
all the early books. What was the ori- 
gin of the word, of what language, and 


what its specific meaning ? Cop. 


REPLIES 
PemMIcAN.——(I. 389.) 
no affinity with Pemdina, though it comes 
from the Pimtkkén, 
which means “made of fat,’ is the Cree 


This word has 
same language. 


name of an article of food much used 
by fur traders, trappers and explorers, 
as well as by. northern Indians. It is 
made by mixing melted fat with dried 
meat, pounded fine, and pressing the 
mixture into bags of skin. Long, the 
Indian interpreter, calls it “hard grease 
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—the food all traders carry to the upper 
country” ( Zravels, p. 43). Mackenzie, 
( Voyages, CXX1) tells how to prepare it. 
See also Bartlett’s Dict. of Americanisms, 
under the word “ Pemitigon’”—more ac- 
curately pimitikan or bimidigan— the 
Chippeway name of “ pemmican.” (Chip. 
pimité or bimidé—Cree pimi “fat” or 
“ grease.” 1m. t. 


YANKEE DOODLE.—(I. 390.) Gordon, 
in his History of the American Revo- 
lution, Vol. I, page 481, states that when 
news of the affair at Lexington (April 
19, 1775) reached Lord Percy, in Bos- 
ton, he ordered out a reinforcement to 
support his troops. “ The brigade march- 
ed out, playing, by way of contempt, 
Yankee Doodle, a song composed in de- 
rision of the New Englanders, scornfully 
called Yankees.” CAMBRIDGE. 

OuR NATIONAL FLAG. — (I. 196.) 
Trumbull, in his pictures in the Rotunda 
of the. Capitol at Washington, the sur- 
render of Burgoyne at Saratoga, 1777, 
and the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, 1781, shows a different arrange- 
ment of the stars in the union of the 
American standard from that given by 
your correspondent. They appear in 


this order: 
3 * * 


* * * * 

The same arrangement appears in 

Trumbull’s smaller studies in the New 
Haven gallery. STANDARD-BEARER. 


WitiiaM EustTis.—(I. 259, 394, 452.) 
When it became apparent that the city 
of Washington was the objective point 
of the British, preparations were made 
at the offices of the several departments 
for the security of their records. The 
work of packing the papers began, it is 
stated, in some of them, as early as the 
18th of August. The removal of those 
of the Department of War was com- 
menced Sunday, August 21st, and fin- 
ished the next day; of the Navy, August 
21st and 22d; of the State and Treasury, 
Monday, August 22d. The Clerk of the 
House of Representatives being indis- 
posed, and his assistants in the field with 
the militia, the records of Congress suf- 
fered severely, and their library also was 
destroyed, although, with proper atten- 
tion, there was ample time to remove it 
before the entry of the enemy on the 
24thof August. Those of your readers 
who are curious about this matter are 
referred to the documents of the third 
session of the Thirteenth Congress, 
where reports from the different Secre- 
taries are printed in full. Lossing, in his 
Field Book of the War of 1812, page 
923, describes the removal of the 
books and papers of the Department of 
State. 

I cannot, from the material at my 
command, state positively whether Col. 
Monroe assumed control of the Depart- 
ment of War as “Acting Secretary” on 
the 1gth, 20th, 21st or 22d of Decem- 
ber. A letter written from Washington, 
dated Dec. 23, mentions a communica- 
tion sent by Col. Monroe to a Committee 
of the Senate on army affairs. 


W. Kk. 
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(Publishers of Historical works wishing Notices, will address the Editor with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


THE INDIAN MISCELLANY; CONTAIN- 
ING PAPERS ON THE HIsToORY, ANTIQUITIES, 
ARTS, LANGUAGES, RELIGIONS, TRADITIONS 
AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE AMERICAN ABO- 
RIGINES; with Descriptions of their Domestic 
Life, Manners, Customs, Traits, Amusements 
and Exploits; Travels and Adventures in the 
Indian Country; Incidents of Border Warfare; 
Missionary Relations, &c. Edited by W. W. 
BEACH. 8vo, pp. 490. J. MUNSELL, Albany, 


1877. 

This admirable collection of numerous fugi- 
tive papers, concerning the aborigines of Amer- 
ica, reprinted from various sources, is most ap- 
propriately dedicated to the memory of S. G. 
Drake, who devoted years to the preservation 
and discovery of information on this always cu- 
rious subject, the study of which is now being 
pursued, not only with passionate interest, but 
under well devised rules. 

The articles are mainly reprints, some revised, 
and some enlarged for the present volume. The 
best known contributors are Squier, Buckingham 
Smith, Shea, Morgan, all experts in the line of 
Indian investigation. Other articles by Bryant, 
Stone, Browne and Lossing give a popular char- 
acter to the work. 

It is enough to say that it is published in 
Munsell’s usual style. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, B. A., OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 
OxrorD. Rev. L. TYERMAN. Two volumes. 
8vo. A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York, 
1877. 

The generation of native born Americans now 
passing off the stage, if they have not heard 
themselves the magic eloquence of this most re- 
markable of itinerant preachers, have had from 
the lips of their parents some accounts of his 
wonderful power over the hearts and consciences 
of his hearers, and many a tradition has come 
down of the throngs which flocked to listen to him, 
under the Harvard elms and at the race courses 
in the middle colonies. 

Whitefield was born in Gloucester, England, in 
1714. When eighteen years of age he went to 
Oxford, and was admitted as a servitor in Pem- 
broke College, where his father had preceded 
him half a century before. Here he found himself 
in what Dr. Johnson termed ‘‘a nest of singing 
birds,” and here he found the Oxford Methodists 
with John and Charles Wesley at their head. To 
John Wesley was due his ‘‘ conversion” in 1735. 


He was admitted into holy orders at Oxford on 
Sunday, the 25th June, 1736, and the  suc- 
ceeding Sabbath preached his first sermon at St. 
Mary de Crypt. Such was his power, though 
then but twenty-one years of age, that he was 
accused of have ‘‘driven fifteen persons mad.” 
His voice, a chief charm of all oratory, was, it 
is said, ‘‘ unusual both in melody and strength.” 

Now commenced that evangelic mission. which 
he seems to have understood in its earlier Christ- 
ian spirit, embracing all, excluding none, in its 
holy purpose. He seems to have given an im- 
pulse to religious feeling, which reached the 
heart of all denominations of the Christian 
Church. 

In the thirty-five years of his ministry, White- 
field paid seven visits to America, which from 
his ordination almost he looked upon as the field 
of his labors. He arrived in Savannah on the 
7th May, 1738, and preached his first sermon in 
America the next day. His last was preached 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, on the 29th Septem- 
ber, 1770. After preaching for two hours in an 
impassioned strain, he started for Newburyport. 
He arrived in a state of exhaustion, and died the 
next day. His bones are now exhibited in a 
open coffin in the vault beneath the pulpit of the 
Newburyport church. 

In one of his most memorable sermons, he 
said that the colonies of America would become 
‘‘one of the most opulent and powerful empires 
in the world.” Verily the mantle of the prophets 
had fallen on his shoulders. 

There is much of historic interest in this 
biography, and in its broad treatment of religious 
subjects even Whitefield himself could find noth- 
ing to censure or to change. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND 
GENEALOGIC REGISTER for July, 1877. —— 
18 Somerset street, Boston. 

This number contains an exceedingly good 
variety of historical and genealogical material. 
It is the only live publication of this kind in New 
England, and is always a welcome guest. 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY; AN 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF History, LITER- 
ATURE, SCIENCE AND ART, June, 1877. JOHN 
E. Porrer & Co., Philadelphia. 

This well-known periodical has somewhat 
changed its scope, and abandoning the pure his 
toric field, entertains in its pages articles of more 
general interest, and is illustrated in a manner to 
suit the popular taste. We have no doubt that 
our good friends have found their interest in this 
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change, and we hope it will find the support it 

deserves. The articles in this number are well 

selected and suited to family use. 

HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF OR- 
ANGE, WITH A HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND 
Ciry oF NEWBURGH; general, analytical and 
biographical, by E. M. RUTTENBER. 
pp. 425. E. M. RUTTENBER & Son, 
burgh. 1875. 

This volume, the first part of which appeared 
in 1875, has been recently completed, and isa 
valuable addition to our local history. It is ac- 
companied with maps and numerous engravings 
on steeland wood. It combines careful and ac- 
curate histories of the county and town, the author 
wisely judging Newburgh, with its revolutionary 
reminiscences, to be entitled to a section for 
itself. Here it will never be forgotten the proc- 
lamation of Congress and the farewell orders 
of Washington were read, and the patriot army 
disbanded on the 3d November, 1783. The 
scene was painful. Inthe hour of final triumph 
the hardy veterans, many of whom for seven years 
had turned their weary thoughts only to this day, 
were startled, at the future before them, of pen- 
ury, suffering, perhaps starvation, to which the 
chances of war were even preferable. There is 
a sketch of Washington’s headquarters, which is 
now under charge of trustees, appointed by the 
State Legislature. Lafayette had his headquar- 
ters at Murderer’s Creek, a few miles below, and 
the park of artillery was at New Windsor. 

In the Colonial days Newburgh was a whaling 
port of some importance, although we do not 
find this fact mentioned. 


8vo. 
New- 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN EXPLORERS, 
by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—Young 
Folks Series—12mo, pp. 367. Lee & SHeEp- 
ARD, Boston, 1877. 

These extracts, for they are nothing more, the 
author confining his labors to selection, are quite 
as interesting reading to the old folk as to the 
young. After the vast leap from the Norse le- 
gends of western migration, which anti-dates the 
Norman conquest of England, to the discoveries 
of the fifteenth century, the extracts present an al- 
most continuous narrative of voyages from those 
of Columbus, Cabot and Verrazano to the safe ar- 
rival of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in Salem 
harbor, in 1629. The quaintness of the original 
is always preserved. There are numerous illus- 
trations, the general idea of which appears to 
have been suggested by Bryant’s popular his- 
tory, to which we alluded to in our last number. 
We hope Col. Higginson will continue these 
selections, which combine instruction with the 
charm of romance. 
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CAMP COURT AND SEIGE. A NARRA- 
TIVE OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE AND OBSER- 
VATION DurRING Two Wars—1861-1865— 
1870-187 by WicKHAM HoFrFMAN, Asst. 
Adj.-Gen. U. S. Vol. and Secretary U.S Le- 
gationat Paris. Small 8vo, pp. 285. HARPER 
& BrorHers, New York. 1877. 

The announcement of an account of the 
personal experience of this amiable gentleman 
in the late civil war and at Paris during the most 
exciting period of the late Franco-German strug- 
gle, was naturally received by his numerous 
friends with satisfaction. We find it pleasant 
reading, of autobiographic character. It is a 
recital of events and information of events in 
which the author rarely ventures a deduction or 
an opinion. His experience of civil service has, 
no doubt, taught him that the first duty of a 
diplomat is discretion. Yet, it is but just to say, 
that while he believes in the continuance of a 
permanent officer in the Embassy, he approves of 
‘*new men” as ambassadors. We are more rad- 
ical, and hold Embassies to be wholly unneces- 
sary. When special occasions arise let special 
persons be sent to meet them. 

Colonel Hoffman entertains little respect for 
Trochu’s abilities. Trochu was a theorist. If 
France were to be saved it was not by a man 
who thought of saving ‘‘ Society” first and 
France afterwards. No man who subordinates 
his patriotism to his principles is fit to com- 
mand in serious exigencies. With the material 
at Trochu’s command Paris and France could 
have easily been saved. Trochu’s force was in 
proclamation—‘‘ Vox et preterca nthil.” 

The account of Paris during the Commune 
gives neither new information nor a correct ap- 
preciation of what really occurred. The Com- 
mune in its origin was a protest against a mon- 
archical restoration, which but for that protesta- 
tion would have taken place. Not only the sen- 
timent of Paris, but that of the majority of 
France, was against the seizure of power by the 
Bordeaux Assembly. In the beginning the Com- 
mune had the support of the great body of the 
middle class. Later, asa definitive rupture be- 
came apparent, and the punishment of Paris was 
seen to be the programme of Versailles, the 
moderate men deserted their post, and left the 
government to the control of the lower class of 
adventurers. The bombardment and assault on 
the city were not only blunders, but crimes. 

No one will defend the final atrocities of the 
Commune, but, on the other hand, it is not neces- 
sary to go behind the recent audacious attempt 
again to subjugate France by the reactionary 
Cabinet of McMahon for a justification of the 
first resistance. A_ strict, impartial history will 
record that it saved France from a restoration 
of the monarchy, and was the corner stone of 
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the Republic. As a resident of Paris during the 
whole of the Commune period, we speak from 
careful personal observation. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HAY- 
TIANS. By JouNn BiGELow.  8vo, large 
paper, pp. 112. SCRIBNER & ARMSTRONG, 
New York, 1877. 

A charming little ‘‘ volume de luxe,” the pur- 
pose of which, as announced by the accom- 
plished author, is to demonstrate the capacity of the 
African race for self-government from their men- 
tal activity and culture. Mr. Bigelow passed a 
winter in the island of Hayti in 1854, while it 
was yet under the sway of FaustinI. The book 
is a collection of proverbs, many of which are 
undoubtedly of purely African extraction, while 
in their form partaking of a certain Gallic flavor, 
which those acquainted with the older French 
usages and modes of thought will understand. 
It is one of the peculiarties of colonization that 
the Colons longer retain old habits, customs and 
expressions than even the mother race. 

This book is not for the many, but the few, 
and is a curious testimony to the tendency to 
amalgamation of thought and speech in even 
the most opposite varieties of the human race. 
Language may not have been one before the 
tower of Babel was set up, but the indications 
towards a universal language are already numer- 
ous and increasing with marvellous rapidity. 


THE WILDERNESS, OR BRADDOCK’S 
Times—A TALE OF THE WEst. Two vol- 
umes in one. I2mo, pp. 230. Pittsburg, 
1848. Reprinted. V. R. WELDIN & Co. 
Pittsburg, 1876. 

This work, originally published in New York 
in 1823, was from the pen of Dr. James Mc- 
Henry of Philadelphia, and is of value as an 
early romance, founded on American history. 
The original editions are extremely rare, and this 
reprint will be gladly received. 
PENNSYLVANIA ARCHIVES— SECOND 

SERIES. Published under direction of MatT- 

THEW S. Quay, Secretary of the Common- 

wealth. Edited by Jonn B. LINN and WILL- 

1AM H. Ecir, D. D. Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 826. 

B. F. MEYERS, State Printer, Harrisburg, 1876. 

This volume, which is prefaced by a ‘‘ Map of 
a part of the Middle British Colonies prior to 
the Revolution from Governor Pownall’s Map of 
1776,” contains a list of Pennsylvania marriages, 
alphabetically arranged ; a list of the persons 
naturalized in Pennsylvania up to 1774; a record 
of officers and soldiers in the service of the Pro- 
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vince of Pennsylvania, 1744-1764; of Indian 
traders, Mediterranean Passes, Letters of Marque 
and Ship’s Registers, 1743-1776; Papers relating 
to the Province of Pennsylvania prior to the 
Revolution, and the Journal of Colonel James 
Burd. 


WAKEFIELD CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH—A COMMEMORATIVE SKETCH, 1644- 
1877, by REV. CHARLES R. BLIss. 8vo, pp. 
go. Wakefield, 1877. 

The title of this sketch gives no informa- 
tionas to what section of the globe the town 
of Wakefield is in. We find in its pages, how- 
ever, that it was an offshoot from Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, and that the church in question was 
founded in 1644-5. The church belongs to the 
Congregational order, and has passed through 
various changes of exercise, discipline and of 
doctrine also; for, although the Rev. Pastor as- 
sures us that the ‘‘ creed of the Church is the 
same that it was 112 years ago,” there has been a 
wide departure from the tenets of the primitive 
establishment. 

A chapter of interest contains biographical 
sketches of eight of the pastors of the congrega- 
tion. One chapter is entitled, in good old-fash- 
ioned style, ‘‘ Concerning the gathering,” which, 
for the information of the mundane, we will 
translate to be the celebration demanded by the 
exigencies of Centennial patriotism. 


GENERAL JOHANN ANDREAS WAG- 
ENER, EINE BIOGRAPHISCHE STIZZE VON 
H. A. RATTERMANN. REDAKTEUR DES 
‘* DEUTSCHER PIONIER.” 8vo, pp. 30. MECK- 
LENGBERG & ROSENTHAL, Cincinnati, 1872. 
A biographical sketch of a Confederate officer 

who was in command at Hilton Head when it 

fell into the hands of the Union fleet. In the 
closing words of the sketch ‘* He was a thorough 

German and loved his countrymen,” to whom he 

was a faithful friend. 


TAXATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. BY 
WILLIAM MINOT, JR., OF BOSTON. 8vo, pp. 
73. A. WILLIAMS & Co., Boston, 1877. 

A sharp attack upon the policy, efficiency and 
justice of the present system of taxation, in 
which he shows that while the laws as made cen- 
turies ago remain the same, the conditions of so- 
ciety are changed. Some of this authors’s prem- 
ises with regard to our general revenue system are 
peculiarly and forcibly put; thus he shows that if 
any citizen invests money in ships sailing from a 
seaport rather than from Philadelphia, he forfeits 
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$15 for every $1,000 so invested for such offence; 

every foreigner Joaning money to build houses in 

Massachusetts forfeits 315 annually for such of- 

fence. 

Notwithstanding these eccentricities of style 
and statement which are rather a feature of Bos- 
ton literature, the work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the vexed question of taxation. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE HISTORICAL COL- 
LECTIONS, Volume XIII, Part IV. October 
1876. Published by Essex Institute, 1877. 
This number contains a continuation of the 

‘‘Orderly Book of the Regiment of Artillery 

raised for'the defense of the town of Boston in 

1776.” Of this regiment Thomas Crafts was 

Colonel and Paul Revere Lt. Colonel. This is 

followed by copies from the Early Records of 

the Town of Rowley, Mass.; a sketch of the 

Dean family in Salem. There is little of gen- 

eral interest to notice. 


HISTOIRE DE LA MARINE FRANCAISE 
PENDANT LA GUERRE DE L’ INDEPENDANCE 
AMERICAINE PRECEDEE D'UN ETUDE SUR LA 
MARINE MILITAIRE DE LA FRANCE, ET SUR 
SES INSTITUTIONS DEPUIS LE COMMENCEMENT 
DU XVIE SIECLE JUSQU’ A L’ANNEE 1877. 
E. CHEVALIER CAPITAINE DE VAISSEAU, 
pp. 517. Librairie HACHETTE & CIE., Paris, 
1877. For sale by F. W. CHRISTERN, New 
York. 

This volume supplies a want that has long 
been felt by students of American history. The 
author himself complains that the important part 
played by the French marine in aid of the United 
States, from 1778 to 1783, has never been faith- 
fully presented, and that there are still many 
misapprehensions which it is important to cor- 
rect. In the beginning of the French interven- 
tion the movements of the French fleet were 
marked by extreme prudence, and the dash of 
the Admirals was arrested by the circumspection 
of the Cabinet. It was not until the combat of 
Ouessant, when a tactical advantage, if not a 
decided victory, was won over Keppel and the 
English fleet that the Ministers took courage and 
left their officers to conduct their own operations. 

3efore entering upon the main theme of his 

work, Captain Chevalier gives in a preface a 

well-digested and lucid account of the history of 

the French Navy, from its organization by Riche- 
lieu in the reign of Louis XIII., and its devel- 
opment by his successor, Colbert. Under the 
regency the navy fell into neglect, and the break- 
ing out of the war of the Succession found it en- 
tirely unfitted to cope with the English fleets. 

The peace of 1763 definitely established the mari- 

time power of Great Britain. 
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The history proper is an exhaustive account of 
the operations on the American coast, the cor- 
rectness of which in other than a purely histor- 
ical sense is quite beyond other than technical 
criticism. The manceuvres are recited in detail, 
and the numbers of vessels and weight of metal 
of the contending squadrons or ships given from 
indisputable authorities. He condemns the tim- 
idity of d’Estaing as a commander while doing 
justice to his personal bravery. To d’Orvilliers 
he ascribes both ability and intrepidity and the 
reputation of being the most capable general 
officer in the Marine, but his personal leaning 
is towards the Bailli de Suffren, whose qualities 
were exceptional, and whose name is in France 
a household word, as that of Nelson in England 
or John Paul Jones in America. 

From these pages we learn that the documents 
preserved in the Archives of the French Marine, 
concerning the war of American independence, 
amount to one hundred and thirty-three manu- 
script volumes, of which forty-four relate to the 
battle of Dominique. We regret there is no 
“compte rendu” of these precious documents. 

Such a volume as this should be at once trans- 
lated by some competent hand, 


IS OUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? A 
DISCUSSION OF THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
rHE NorRTH AND SoutrH, by E. H. Warson, 
16mo, pp. 436. The Author’s Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1877. 

In the introduction the author announces her 
intention to present a ‘‘/zstorical work written 
while the facts were occurring which initiated the 
rule and policy which the whole country is com- 
ing to perceive is not that of a true Republic.” 
We look in vain for the reason of this book— 
praising and condoning in turn the separate rights 
of States and of the Union made more perfect after 
the failure of the Confederation by the ‘‘whole 
people of the United States ”"—the author draws 
no certain conclusions. We cannot see that any 
lessons are to be drawn from this volume, wherein 
we find innumerable premises, but no logical 
conclusion. Perhaps we may find in it a justifi- 
cation of the old theorem, that the mind of wo- 
man is suggestive, but not logical. 

TWO YEARS IN CALIFORNIA, BY MARY 
Conk. With Illustrations. 
S. C. Griccs & Co., Chicago, 1876. 

A purely descriptive volume, which positively 
tempts one to go to California, inhale the balmy 
air, and enjoy the beauty and surprise of the won- 
derful nature here graphically described. This 
lady gives excellent and practical advice, which 
the emigrant will do well to consult before he 
abandons the habits of fixed civilization for the 
hardships of a new country which natural beau- 


16mo, pp. 238. 














ties will not much modify in the absence of usual 
comfort. The tourist will find the book equally 
serviceable. John Chinaman has a chapter all to 
himself, and full credit is paid to the invaluable 
services of this industrious, patient and econom- 
ical race as a factor not only in Californian devel- 
opment, but California Civilization. Her descrip- 
tions of the temples and theatres of the Chinese are 
admirable. The book is delightful in matter and 
manner, the printing and presswork are in excel- 
lent taste, and the illustrations while simple are 
creditable. 


THE MAINE GENEALOGIST AND BI- 
OGRAPHER. A Quarterly Journal published 
under the direction of the Maine Genealogical 
and Biographical Society. WILLIAM BERRY 
LAPHAM, A. M., Editor. Volume II, 1876-7. 
Printed for the Society, Augusta. 

The June number is before us. It contains 
notes upon the Ricker, Eddy, Kittery and Cilley 
families, and a notice of John Lothrop Motley, by 
which we learn that the father of the historian, 
Thomas Motley, was born in Portland and edu- 
cated in the counting room of James Deering; 
later he became a merchant in Boston, where he 
married a daughter of Dr. John Lothrop. The 
Motley family is descended from John Motley, 
who emigrated from Belfast, Ireland, to Port- 
land in 1734. There is also a memoir of Major- 
General John Blake, a lieutenant in the revolu- 
tionary army. A careful index adds value to this 
periodical. 


A HISTORY OF ST. MARK’S PARISH, 
CULPEPPER COUNTY, VIRGINIA, with Notes of 
Old Churches and Old Families, and I]lustra- 
tions of the Manners and Customs of the Olden 
Time. By Rev. PutLtip SLAUGHTER, D. D. 
I2mo, 1877. 

The reverend author is well known for his pre- 
vious labors in Virginia history on the authority 
of vestry books and registers, of which he has 
already published those of St. George and Bris- 
tol parishes. This book opens with an account 
of the St. Mark, the author’s native parish, and 
a valuable sketch of Sir Alexander Spotswood, 
Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, who erected 
the first parish church, and also organized and 
equipped at Germanna ‘‘the Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe,” who first passed the Blue 
Ridge and blazed the way to the valley of Vir- 
ginia in 1716, reaching and crossing the Shenan- 
doah river. 

A chapter of ‘‘historical excursions” recites 
this memorable expedition, on the return from 
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which the Governor presented each of his com- 
panions with a golden horseshoe, which, to its 
shame be it said, the British Government penu- 
riously refused to pay for. This chapter, which 
includes also the Journal of Mr. Fontaine and 
the Diary of Captain Philip Slaughter of the Vir- 
ginia line, contains important contributions to 
history. A division, under the head of Geneal- 
ogies, contains brief sketches of the‘historic fam- 
ilies of Madison, Garnett, Spotswood, Pendle- 
ton, Slaughter, Strother, and others less familiar. 


OUR THEOLOGICAL CENTURY; A CON- 
TRIBUTION TO THE HiIsToRY OF THEOLOGY 
IN THE UNITED STATES, by JOHN F. Hunt, 
D. D. 12mo, pp. 70. A. D. F. RANDOLPH 
& Co., New York, 1877. 

A contribution to the theological history of the 
American Church. The century of American 
theology is divided into five periods. I. Zhe 
Liberal and Scriptural Period: A reproduction in 
the practice of the founders of New England 
churches of the doctrine of Calvin. II. 7%e 
Reactionary Period or the Half Way Covenant, 
in which the movement to separate State from 
Church began in the New England mind. III. 
The Controversial Period, in which by the power 
of Jonathan Edwards and the celebrated White- 
field strong doctrinal lines began to disappear. 
IV. Zhe Unitarian Period, when, under the im- 
pulse given by Dr. Ware, the “‘ compact structure 
of New England theology” broke from its 
foundation, and has never yet been restored. V. 
The Gcumenical or Lrenical Period, which is the 
first approach to a common ground of Christian 
charity and intercourse, if not of belief. Doc- 
trine begins to give way to practice, and a Catho- 
lic feeling among all sects seems to be the near 
future of religion in this country. America, in 
its large and Catholic principle, may yet realize 
the idea of a religious republic, in which, under 
all forms of individual thought, the one great 
principle of the Christian religion, ‘‘love to all 
men,” will be the control and controlling idea. 


NOTES AND ADDITIONS TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF GLOUCESTER, by JOHN T. BABson, 
Part First, Early Settlers. 4to, double col- 
umn, pp. 94. M. V. B. PERLEY, Gloucester, 
Mass., 1876. 

Genealogic notes, originally published in the 
Gloucester Telegraph, concerning the families 
of those who were inhabitants of the town before 
1701, most of whom have still their representa- 
tives bearing their names in Gloucester to-day. 
The Volume is essentially biographical. 
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FOREIGN’ REVIEWS. 

It is the purpose of the Editor to notice all 
articles relating to American affairs, which may 
appear in the reviews published abroad, as a 
guide to readers, 

REVUE HISTORIQUE DIRIJEE PAR G. 

Monop G. FaGniez. Deuxiéme année. 
Janvier.—Avril 1877. Li- 
BAILLIERE & CIE, Paris. 

For sale by F. W. CHRISTERN, New York. 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDES XLVIIE 

ANNEE, 


et 
Tome troisi¢me. 


brairie GERMIER 


Troisiéme période. Tomes vingtiéme 
avingt troisiéme. Janvier—Juillet, 1877, Paris. 
For sale by F. W. CHRISTERN, New York. 


LE CORRESPONDANT—NOUVELLE SE- 
RIE. Tomes, soixante dixiéme a soixante doux- 
iéme. Librairie de CHARLES DOUNIOL & CIE., 
Paris. For sale by F. W. CHRISTERN, New 
York. 


Les PUBLICISTES AMERICAINS ET LA CONSTI- 


TUTION DES ETATS-UNIs, par NOAILLES DUC 

D’AYEN. Le Correspondant, 10 February, 1877. 

This first part of a careful analysis of the 
present condition of the United States is not 
very cheerful reading; recent events, however, 
show that it was intended for home consumption, 
and to play a part in the legitimist scheme to 
overturn the rule of the Republic in France. 
Beginning with the assertion that the Phila- 
delphia exhibition has been in no way advanta- 
geous or creditable to the United States, the duc 
d’Ayen seeks out the causes of this decadence, 
and closes with the query, whether our own Cas- 
sandras are right in their belief that the great 
Republic is drawing to its close. We are not of 
those who believe in the decay of morality, pri- 
vate or public, in this country, or that we need 
shrink from comparison with any nation in Eu- 
rope. Here constant change in administration 
secures constant responsibility, and the press, 
carrying its liberty of criticism to its extreme 
verge, exaggerates every abuse. Abroad, under 
a continuing bureaucracy, evils are concealed or 
excused. In ourcities, overwhelmed with a for- 
eign element, uneducated and untrained, uni- 
versal suffrage brings severe trials; but we as- 
sert unhesitatingly that the government service 
of the United States is, as a whole, better per- 
formed, and with more celerity and precision, 
than that of any foreign government without ex- 
ception, and with as little loss from peculation 
or fraud by connivance of officials. A long ex- 
perience on both sides of the water leads us to 
prefer the results of personal observation to the 
theories of others. 


NOTICES 


The duc d’Ayen is of opinion that statesmen 
cannot be ‘‘improvised;”’ that they are only 
formed by ‘‘time and tradition.” Experience 
contradicts this also. When our public men 
have met the trained statesmen of Europe, they 
have shown themselves their equals always, often 
their superiors, and have proved that the broad 
common sense which our practical life teaches is 
a better training than that acquired in govern- 
ment or diplomatic bureaux. 

Le JouRNALIsME AUX Erats Unis, M. C. bE 
VARIGNY. Revue des deux Mondes, i March, 
1877. 

In vivid contrast with the contemptuous allu- 
sions of Noailles (in the article from Le Cor- 
respondant just noticed) to the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition is the opening paragraph of this in- 
teresting sketch. The sentiment which the pro- 
gress of the United States in its century of exist- 
ence excites in the mind of M. de Varigny is 
that of ‘‘astonishment; the results may be 
criticised in detail, but they are nevertheless 
prodigious.” The attention of the author is 
specially directed to our journalism, which he 
traces from the first paper published in Boston, 
1690, ‘* Public Occurrences,” to the year 1870, 
when the number was 5871, out of a total for 
the entire world of 7642. If the development 
of the Press be a sign of progress what a lesson 
is here. ‘The Reaction in France may draw a 
salutary lesson from the result of the effort to 
bridle the press in America, which brought on 
the Stamp Act revolt and ultimately the American 
revolution. 

Les MEMoIRES D’UN HUMANISTE AMERICAIN. 
GEORGE TickNor. I. His youth and early 

II. Eurepe from 1835 to 1838. III. 
The old age of a Federalist, by M. H. BLERzy. 
Revue des deux Mondes, April 15, May 1, May 
15, 1872. 

These three sketches form an admirable bio- 
graphy of this interesting character, whose hap- 
py fortune it was to have seen the best society 
of Americaand Europe, and also to have been 
the intimate friend and correspondent of the lit- 
erary celebrities of both hemispheres. It is in 
the second part of his critique that the reviewer 
has his best field, in his description of Tick- 
nor’s interviews with Fauriel, Jomard, Jouffroy, 
Villemain, Thierry among the literary men; of 
his visit to the salon of the Duchess de Rau- 
zan, where he met Tallyrand and the Duke de 
Broglie, and where Guizot was a constant guest. 
Monsieur Blerzy complains in sadness that the 
good will of Ticknor was not with France in her 
late contest, but there is no poison in his pen 
and no personal feeling mingles with his patriotic 
regret. 
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